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Pastoral Prudence 






Its destructive power is exceedingly great, and it can 

undo in a minute what has been laboriously built up through 
years. A thoughtless action, a hasty word, born of an impulsive 
mood and at variance with the dictates of prudence, may have con- 
sequences of an appalling and terrifying nature. Splendid efforts 
have been robbed of their final fruition and brought to naught by 
imprudence. The best intentions may be wrecked and the most 
beautiful plans will miscarry if the counsels of prudence are dis- 
regarded. Prudence is an indispensable condition of success in 
every department of life; it is, likewise, a prime requisite for success 
in pastoral work. 

A few remarks on pastoral prudence will not be out of place. 
The priest may very easily get into a frame of mind where he 
imagines that whatever he does and says is right, that his methods 
are beyond reproach. For two reasons he may readily become a 
prey to this fatal delusion. First, there is his absolute sincerity 
of purpose and purity of intention. He is not seeking himself. 
He is honestly working for the glory of God and the good of 
souls. Thereby, he is likely to forget that selfishness and other 
sordid motives, may find their way into the loftiest and most exalted 
purposes. Moreover, since he is so thoroughly convinced of the 
integrity of his aims, he comes to think that the ways he follows 
in the pursuit of these aims must be good also. The more we are 
absorbed in the contemplation of the abstract aim, the more easily 
may we blunder in the use of the means. Loftiness of intention 
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is no guarantee of prudence. The priest must not only watch his 


aims, he must be vigilant likewise with regard to the means, 

This appears very strikingly in the case of zeal. Zeal, for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, is, without question, an 
exalted virtue. Yet, imprudent zeal is not at all infrequent. It 
sometimes happens that the very zeal that should bring souls to 
God actually repels them. It is not enough to have zeal; zeal must 
be allied with prudence or it will defeat its own ends. St. Paul 
complains of that pernicious zeal that is not according to knowl- 
edge.* False zeal has really caused great losses to the Church. 
We understand, therefore, that the masters of the spiritual life, 
insist so much on prudence. Not without good reason is it classi- 
fied as the first of the cardinal virtues. Without prudence, no 
other virtue amounts to much; and without prudence, pastoral zeal 
becomes a deadly thing. 

Unfortunately, the priest does not see the fatal consequences of 
his imprudence in the pulpit, in the confessional and in social inter- 
course. Others occasionally come across the sad wreckage caused 
by pastoral imprudence and try to salvage as much as still can be 
saved. But sometimes the task is utterly hopeless. 

The salt that prevents zeal from degenerating into fanaticism is 
prudence. Take prudence away from the zealous man and you 
have the zealot, a man whose harshness of manner and imperious- 
ness of ways alienate him from his fellow men and make him hateful 
in their eyes. The zealot is the man, who, in his abstract devo- 
tion to righteousness, does not hesitate to crush the broken reed 
and to extinguish the smoking flax. 

There are those who mean exceedingly well, but whose hands 
are awkward because they are devoid of prudence. Instead of con- 
ciliating, they estrange. They can scarcely speak without offend- 
ing somebody. They are most unfortunate in the choice of words; 
they come at the wrong time and they go at the wrong time. They 
speak when they should be silent and are silent when they are 
expected to speak. Prudence does not preside over their actions, 
and where prudence is absent everything becomes inappropriate, 
inapt and offensive. Surely a priest, suffering from such a fatal 
handicap, would greatly impair his usefulness, if not entirely destroy 
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it. But unfortunately, the imprudent are not aware of their im- 
prudence ; and their unselfishness of purpose blinds them to this 
fatal defect. 

The second reason why a priest may grow imprudent in his 
conduct without in the least noticing, is because of the almost total 
absence of criticism. No one reproves him. His environment sub- 
mits silently to his decrees. No one offers advice, no one argues 
with him. Accordingly, he takes it for granted that he is always 
doing the right thing and that he is doing it in the best possible way. 
Eventually, he will become so convinced of his own competence 
in all matters and his inerrancy of judgment, that he will no longer 
consult anyone else, but will rely entirely on his own wisdom. The 
mistakes committed as a result of this foolish overconfidence are 
numerous. Monetary losses would not mean much. But impru- 
dence does not only cost the Church financial losses; it costs her 


immortal souls. * 
Prudence being such a desirable and necessary virtue, we deem it 


fitting to acquaint the readers with an article in the Pastor Bonus, 
bearing upon the subject. It deals only with one phase of pastoral 
prudence, but an aspect of sufficient importance to merit attention. 
The article speaks of pastoral prudence in the pulpit and the school. * 








2The late Bishop James Bellord, D.D., says the following: “Prudence is a 
quality or virtue of the intelligence which guides our actions towards their object. 
Prudence must control every other one of the virtues; it is like the salt which 
of old had to be used to season every sacrifice offered to God. Prudence, when 
complete and efficient, involves a number of mental habits and actions. It includes 
the operation of the memory and intelligence in comparing different courses of 
action and deciding on them. It includes the virtue of docility, which excludes 
arrogant self-reliance and obstinacy, takes account of the opinions of others, and 
submits on due occasion to their guidance; zeal or eagerness in doing good, with 
deliberateness and caution which exclude haste and rashness; impartiality in 
allowing due weight to all considerations, and in excluding selfish motives and 
unreasonable prejudices ; decision and promptitude in arriving at conclusions and 
carrying them out; tenacity in adhering firmly to what has been resolved upon; 
patience in biding ‘the time and waiting for the moment_appointed by God, and 
not attempting to hasten it by taking extreme measures. Shortcomings in any one 
of these respects may seriously obstruct the work of God and even imperil one’s 
own salvation and that of other souls. Great harm is often done by persons of 
high virtue and of the best intentions through some slight failing in prudence. 
How difficult it is to be watchful and perfect at so many points! How much 
harm you may do even by your good qualities unless God guide you against 
yourself! Distrust your talents your virtues and your good intentions! “Medita- 
tions on Christian Doctrine” (Callan Co., Kilkenny, Convent of Mercy.) Let us 
remember the Bishop’s warning to distrust ourselves, especially when our zeal 
Prompts us to adopt harsh measures or to assert our authority in an imperious 
manner. Our solicitude for our authority is frequently nothing but disguised 
vanity. 

8 Pastor Bonus. Monatsschrift fuer kirchliche Wissenschaft und Praxis; 
Trier; (June, 1923). This is the last number of a periodical that has done 
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ACCURACY OF STATEMENT IN THE PULPIT 


To be caught in looseness of statement is embarrassing for any- 
body, but it is much worse for the priest. His congregation look 
to him for absolutely reliable information in matters that pertain 
to religion, and put complete confidence in his utterances ; they would 
experience something of a severe shock should they find out that 
he is inexact and careless in his instructions. Such an experience 
would considerably weaken their trust in his word and greatly 


diminish his prestige. It is, therefore, of supreme importance that 
the priest be exact in his statements, and that he impart no infor- 
mation that has not been thoroughly verified. The discovery in 
later life that a priest has asserted as true what in reality is con- 
tradicted by science and not warranted by revelation, may cause a 
young man to abandon the faith of his childhood. There are sad 
tragedies of this kind that never come to our knowledge, but over 
which the angels shed scalding tears. * 


splendid work for thirty-five years. The editor and publisher announce that they 
will have to suspend publication on account of the unfavorable economic condi- 
tions consequent to the occupation. Here is another war tragedy, one calculated 
to inspire poignant regret. The war has destroyed immense material wealth, but 
that is nothing compared to the intellectual and spiritual values that are being 
swept away as an aftermath of the great conflict. The cessation of publication 
of this excellently edited review must be written down as a distinct and severe 
loss to ecclesiastical literature. We will miss it very much. 

The final number is particularly rich in pastoral material which we will make 
accessible to the reader. The article from which we are quoting is entitled: Zur 
pastoralen Klughett auf der Kanzel und in der Schule. It was written by 
Professor Roos, Darmstadt. 

The author begins in this way: “The present generation, even of the faithful, 
has become critical. This critical spirit is fostered by the modern newspaper, the 
magazine and the lecture platform, and, though it may not be as virulent in our 
people as it is in others, it has nevertheless infected them also. It has especially 
taken hold of those who attend higher institutions of learning. Accordingly, 
when we address a modern audience, even though it be completely composed of 
our own, great caution and intellectual reserve are necessary.” It may be possible 
that the faithful of our own country have not yet become sophisticated to the same 
extent as the Catholics of Europe; still, that there is a change of mentality in our 
people also, no one will deny. To this changed attitude of mind, religious instruc- 
tion must be properly adapted. In many ways a readjustment is imperative. 
Since the tendency to criticise and to pick flaws exists, the pulpit must be very 
careful not to afford any opportunity for criticism and fault-finding. It goes 
without saying that instructions and discourses in our days must be prepared 
with greater care and more circumspection than formerly; for both the matter 
and the form will be subjected to criticism, sometimes of the supercilious 
variety. 

4“Formerly more or less probable theological opinions, pious legends and 
unsubstantiated stories could be proposed and told from the pulpit or in Sunday 
school without harm. No one took umbrage at such things. Today the situation 
is different.”—L. c. 


Take the case of the antiquity of the world. Let us say that a child has been 
taught that the world at the time of Christ, was exactly 4,000 years old. This it 
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PRECISION IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING 







It is always a very hazardous thing to mix up that which is 
certain with that which is doubtful, for it has the fatal effect of 
rendering everything doubtful. It is expedient, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish between that which is actually of faith and that which is 
only a matter of theological opinion. To propose the latter with 
the same authority as the former, is misleading and constitutes an 
unfairness to the faithful. Moreover, it may, in later life, be the 
occasion of grave doubts. 

Again, to use lame arguments in proof of what is certain on other 
grounds, is doing truth an ill service. The inconclusiveness of the 
argument will probably, at some time, be discovered and the truth 
that is supposed to rest on the insufficient and inadequate proofs 
will be called into question. It is in such manner that the faith of 
some has been undermined. The best cause can be ruined by poor 
arguments. Exaggerations are of evil everywhere. An exaggera- 
tion weakens an argument. It always rings untrue. It makes the 
truth itself suspicious. In the pulpit exaggerations may do great 
harm. If the people get the impression that the preacher has the 
habit of exaggeration, in sheer self-defense, they adopt the practice 
of discounting and toning down whatever he says. His admoni- 

















regards as belonging to the deposit of faith. Later, he hears from innumerable 
sides that the age of the world exceeds at least 20,000 years and that perhaps its 
antiquity will have to be expressed in figures that stagger the imagination. Now, 
we ask what will be the psychological reaction to this discovery? There will be 
bewilderment, disappointment, suspicion. The discernment that would be able 
to keep apart what belongs to faith and what is only the result of speculation is 
absent, and the outcome of this mental conflict can only be a weakening of faith. 
We find this reaction not unfrequently in university students who are not able to 
reconcile what they have been taught in Sunday school with the latest discoveries 
of scientific research. They may not forfeit their faith; but it becomes cheerless 
and strained, a thing for which they feel compelled to apologize to themselves 
and to others. If the religious teacher is prudent, he will avoid sowing the seed 
of future mental conflicts and implanting the germs of future agonies of doubt. 
He will disentangle the deposit of faith from all accretions that have no warrant 
in the word of God. It is a strange psychological observation that the trivial, 
onesided, irrelevant and false details that have been associated with the explana- 
tion of a truth are remembered longer than that truth itself. From this it follows 
how cautious and wary the religious teacher must be in the proposition and the 
illustration of the truth. Sometimes in our priestly life we come across the most 
outlandish and preposterous opinions anent points of Christian doctrine or practice 
entertained by the faithful. We are puzzled and cannot understand the origin 
of such absurd distortions of the truth. Well, they may be traced to an explana- 
tion of doctrine that put a wrong emphasis on an insignificant detail or that used 
a particularly grotesque illustration. It was the incongruous that stuck and 


fixed itself indelibly upon the mind. 
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tions will lose their telling force, and his most fervent utterances 
will fall flat. ° 


Incidentally, it may be remarked that references to prevalent 
abuses and existing scandals, require much tact and reserve, lest 
they prove stumbling blocks to the weak and render the offenders 
themselves recalcitrant and contumacious.® Tirades against popular 


5To avoid blunders of every kind, inexact statements, halting illustrations 
obsolete opinions, untenable interpretations, the wrong application of texts and 
unwarranted assumptions, the religious teacher must make every effort to keep 
abreast of the latest advance of his science. Even in such a conservative discipline 
as exegesis there is progress. Opinions quickly become antiquated and outworn. 
He who does not follow the development of knowledge will quickly find himself 
burdened with much useless and ridiculous lumber. Imagine what impossibilities 
he would have to explain, who attempted to cling to the old time construction of 
the deluge as a flood that covered the entire earth! And if he should insist on 
teaching the universality of the flood without duly mentioning that it is not a 
tenet of faith, he is exposing his pupils, in their later life, to serious mental 
struggles to which the weaker and less intelligent ones may very easily succumb 
and suffer shipwreck with regard to their faith. Prudence, moderation, restraint, 
caution, sobriety of thought will forestall these dire evils and safeguard the faith 
of the pupils. 

Extreme caution is necessary in the use of anthropomorphisms. Even in the 
earliest years it is not well to teach religion as though it were a fairy tale and to 
use illustrative material that savors of mythology. Early impressions remain and 
later the pupil will have difficulty in disengaging the substance from these 
accidental wrappings. Between the early and the later teaching of religion there 
should be continuity. If the method used in teaching the more advanced pupils 
differs essentially from that employed in instructing the beginners, psychological 
difficulties will in time arise. Too much naiveté in the earliest teaching will prove 
detrimental. It is much better that the first teaching be meager and scant, than 
that it be burdened with deails that later must be forgotten or corrected. Such 
forgetting is not easy and such correction is fraught with great obstacles. 

To speak on evolution without being well versed in this much-mooted question 
is another imprudence that occasionally occurs. It may make the speaker ludicrous 
in the eyes of those who are well informed and bring disgrace to the pulpit. The 
safest course to pursue with regard to controversial matter will be to state 
frankly that the Church has made no authoritative pronouncements on these 
points. That will leave a sufficient margin for possible scientific discoveries and 
prevent their clashing with religious convictions. Hence, with regard to the 
antiquity of the human race, the time of the creation of the world, the manner of 
the creation, the location of Paradise, the extent of the deluge, the place of hell 
or purgatory, the nature of the fruit of which our first parents partook and various 
other matters; one may unequivocally say that the Church leaves these questions 
open. Such candid statement will save the young man and young woman that 
come into contact with the scientific trends of the age much embarrassment, 
many heartburns and unnecessary internal struggles. 


6 We quote from Bishop Moriarty. “I need not add,” he writes, “that all that 
is profane, that matters purely political, and which have no reference to moral 
duty, should never be heard from our altars. Tu autem loquere quae decent 
sanam doctrinam (Tit. 2,1). It is usual for pastors of souls to make occurring 
abuses the subject of their Sunday discourses. The practice is an excellent one, 
but we must guard against its abuses; we must take care not to be content with 
reproving some evil-doers and neglect the exposition of the Christian doctrine 
which will teach them to do well. It occurs in some parts of Ireland that a 
flock will hear, every Sunday, sharp rebukes administered to the drunkard, to 
the libertine, or to the thief, but they will never hear a plain simple discourse 
upon temperance, or chastity, or justice, which would give them the knowledge 
and the love of these virtues. Again we must, in this practice, guard against 
personality, against the habit of pursuing the offender rather than the offence, 
and thus violating that most salutary statute of our National Council: Vetamus 
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fashions or dances that are in vogue, if not seasoned with prudence 
and delivered with a fine sense of the fitness of things, may create 
amusement or produce resentment, but will not mend matters. 


There is no question that matters pertaining to money are not 
always treated with the delicacy and reserve that the subject 
demands. Questions of financial support frequently loom too large. 
They eclipse that which is essential. They are insisted on with an 
urgency and persistent reiteration that wearies, annoys, frets and 
repels. After all, our churches are not dedicated to the god Mam- 
mon and the Christian religion is not to be a cult of mammonism. 
From the stress placed upon money matters in some churches, an 
occasional visitor might get a very unfavorable impression and con- 
clude that the most important thing in the Catholic Church is to 
pay dues and to make monetary contributions. Now, of course, 
material support is necessary if the Church is to fulfill her spiritual 
mission; withal, it need not overshadow everything else and occupy 
the place of honor in the pulpit. Prudence will find a way of giving 
to this subject its proper place without allowing it to usurp an 
undue preponderance and an unbecoming preéminence. 


VENIAL AND MortTAL SIN 


With respect to this matter there exists in the minds of the faith- 
ful no end of confusion. Many regard as grievous violations of 
the moral law what are manifestly only minor transgressions 
involving but a slight degree of culpability. Few have any clear 
judgment in the matter and are unable to arrive at any decision 
regarding the gravity of their offenses. An unduly large percentage 
of the faithful confess their trespasses without proper discernment 
of the relative guilt involved. Thus false consciences are formed 
and formally and subjectively mortal guilt is incurred where mate- 
tially and objectively this is entirely out of the question.’ This 


ne quis sacerdos quacunque de causa, nomine prolato, in aliquem ex altari 
invehat, aut publice aliquem denuntiet. And, in fine, we should take special care 
that no word of ribaldry, nothing that would mis-become the dignity and majesty 
of God’s altar, should ever on these occasions escape our lips.—“Allocutions to the 
Clergy and Pastorals” (Burns & Oates, London). 

7 Prof. Roos writes: “In general, our people are so ill informed in this respect 
that they feel bound to confess everything; that they do not trust their own 
judgment at all; that indiscriminately they regard such offenses as lies, neglect 
of daily prayers, anger, small thefts and every violation of the sixth command- 
ment as mortal faults. We do not sufficiently insist on this capital distinction. 
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deplorable confusion, which unnecessarily burdens consciences 
and has a most disheartening effect on those who are earnestly 
striving to keep themselves free from sin, must be traced to slovenly 
and exaggerated teaching. No good cause is served by such exag- 
geration; on the contrary, instead of promoting a higher morality, 
it leads to discouragement and despair and, consequently, induces 
laxity. Let us remember how severely the Lord rebuked the unwar- 
ranted rigorism of the Pharisees.* 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Of course, it would have to be done prudently and with the necessary pedagogical 
tact. If rightly done, many formally mortal sins would be prevented, the faithful 
would be inspired with confidence, frequent Communion would be promoted and 
virtue fostered. As it is, some lose courage altogether and wearily and cheer- 
lessly plod along. We are all convinced that mortal sin is of much rarer 
occurrence than the faithful think. Why, then, leave them under this false 
impression? Proper instruction would remedy the evil. Personally, I deem it a 
pedagogical mistake to talk much about mortal sin to children that have not yet 
reached the twelfth year. I am convinced that, in our circumstances, no child 
of less than twelve years has the requisite mental and moral development to 
commit a mortal sin, and that, because it is unable to form a clear concept of 
the nature of mortal guilt. Now the first indispensable condition for the 
incurring of mortal guilt is the full knowledge of the grave culpability of the 
act committed. Verbal knowledge, such as the child may have, is far from being 
true realization. There can be only one line of action that must conscientiously 
be pursued: candor, clearness of statement, accuracy, no exaggeration and no 
uncalled for rigorism.—L. c. 

The distinction between verbal and real knowledge which the author makes is 
well founded. It is identical with the distinction which Cardinal Newman makes 
between real and notional assent (Cfr.: “An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent” (Longmans, Green and Co., New York). We are not called upon to 
make the path of salvation harder than it already is and to make the gate of 
heaven still narrower. Neither are we supposed to minimize obligations or to 
countenance laxness. Our task is to place before the faithful the truth as it 
actually is, accurately, prudently, without exaggeration. If well instructed we 
can trust the people to do the right thing. 

8“For they bind heavy and insupportable burdens and lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but with a finger of their own they will not move them” (Matt. 
xxiii. 4). “But he said: Woe to you lawyers also, because you load men with 
burdens which they can not bear and you yourselves touch not the packs with 
one of your fingers.” (Luke xl. 46). Rigorism and unsparing austerity in 
moral teaching are, as appears from the preceding passages, not always an 
infallible indication of personal sanctity. Unbending zeal and harshness in the 
interpretation of the moral law, that does not make allowance for human frailty, 
deserve to be distrusted. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bisuor J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Gates of Hell 
II. Impurity 


Although priests, like other men, may fall and make shipwreck 
of the Faith, yet such falls are, thank God, few and far between. 
In proof of this, we are glad to be able to quote such a very wise 
and experienced bishop, as the late W. B. Ullathorne, O.S.B. 
Speaking of the clergy, in a letter to Lady Chatterton, he writes: 
“Falls are not only few, but rare, as they are in the New Testa- 
ment. Protestants can have but little notion of the way in which 
a priest is guarded in his state of life. The long and pious train- 
ing; the daily recital of the Divine Office, mostly taken from the 
Holy. Scripture, and the greater part consisting of the Psalms; the 
fixed hour of meditation; the use of the confessional; the strict 
canonical discipline that surrounds a priest’s life; all these are 
perpetual helps, supports, and guards against human weakness. 
Further, a vocation to the priesthood implies an extraordinary gift 
of grace from the Holy Spirit, and that grace, unless much abused, 
is stronger than nature.” (Vide: Georgiana Lady Chatterton, by E. 
H. Dering, p. 229.) 

Though they are rare, yet most appalling falls do sometimes hap- 
pen, and it is our duty to guard against them, and to learn caution 
from the sad experience of our unfortunate brethren. The special 
danger against which we propose sounding the trumpet of warning 
now, is incontinency. 

A priest is bound by vow to strict continency. So soon as he 
receives the subdiaconate, he puts himself under the strictest obliga- 
tion to lead a virginal life, and to forego all ideas of marriage. The 
Church honors and blesses the state of marriage, for such as are 
called to it. In her eyes, it is not only a solemn contract, but a great 
Sacrament, instituted by Christ, and conferring wonderful graces. 
In this way, she honors it far more than any of the many non- 
Catholic churches. But, while she honors marriage, yet she honors 
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still more the state of celibacy, embraced for highly religious 
motives. Like St. Paul, she teaches that, “He who giveth his 
daughter in marriage doeth well; but that he who giveth her not 
doeth better.” And, if any body of men more than another should 
choose the better and the higher way, it should surely be those who 
feel themselves called to the sublime work of the ministry, 

The Church obliges no one to enter into the ecclesiastical state. 
All she says is: The mission intrusted to me by Christ is so holy 
and of such transcendent importance that I must have picked men 
as my ministers and coadjutors. I must employ only such 
as are generous enough and zealous enough to devote, not only a 
part, but the whole, of their energies to the incomparable work of 
saving souls. I will accept no one with a divided heart. If you 
wish to marry, I make no objection; I do not interfere with your 
choice. All I say is, you may be most excellent men, and good 
Catholics, but you will not do for the work of the ministry; you 
do not come up to my standard; you cannot enter into my priest- 
hood. I require laborers of a finer calibre, of a higher type—men 
of self-sacrifice and capable of denying themselves to the extent of 
living virginal lives. Weigh well the inspired words of St. Paul 
which have an altogether special application to priests, who are 
called upon to labor in the vineyard of the Church, and are expected 
to give themselves up heart and soul to their sublime calling. 

“T would have you to be without solicitude,” he writes, and 
therefore unmarried, for “He that is without a wife, is solicitous 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please God. 
But he that is with a wife, is solicitous for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife; and he is divided” (1 Cor. vii.). Do - 
we want ministers of the Gospel whose hearts are divided, and 
whose position renders it impossible for them to devote their un- 
divided attention to the intensely important work entrusted to them? 
Most emphatically; No! 

Hence, the Church, in her wisdom has decreed that no one shall 
be ordained a priest, according to the Latin rite, unless he takes a 
solemn vow of perpetual chastity. 

Now, this, in many cases, is an act of heroism, as it cuts off from 
the priest what, in the eyes of the world at all events, are some of 
the highest and most intense pleasures of life. Much care and 
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watchfulness, together with great prudence and a strong resolution 
are needed in order to keep ever faithful and loyal to one’s promise. 
Hence, it is not surprising that priests who fall, sometimes fall by 
yielding to the strong promptings of a nature not altogether con- 
quered and subdued. 

What some young priests seem sometimes to forget is that they 
are human, and therefore that they have the very same strong pas- 
sions and inclinations as other men. The clerical garb, the cassock 
is not an extinguisher. It does not put out the natural fires, that 
are found latent in every human heart, and that are apt to blaze up 
and provoke a conflagration, if carelessly exposed to every wind that 
blows. We must open our eyes to facts. We must realize how 
things are. 

Man is so constituted that woman attracts him. He is so formed 
by the Creator, that he attracts and is attracted by the gentler sex. 
Young men of the world are constantly feeling this attraction, and 
being won over by it. There is undoubtedly a strange and strong 
fascination. It is often difficult to account for it. Two persons of 
opposite sex meet, perhaps for the first time, in a public ball-room, 
and feel at once irresistibly drawn towards one another. Or some 
pure chance throws them together, and immediately they fall des- 
perately in love. They feel that they are made for one another; 
that they cannot live apart; that they have but one life between them, 
and that if separated, they must die. They have loved before, but 
this is a new experience. They have loved their father and mother, 
their brothers and sisters, but this is quite another sort of love. It 
is not only immeasurably stronger, but far more concentrated and 
absorbing, so that it seems to dull if not to destroy all other. 

Those who have had the experience tell us that there is nothing in 
life so joyous, so delightful, and so tntoxicatingly sweet as this. 
They all agree with the poet, when he says, “There is nothing half 
so sweet in life as Love’s young dream.” 

Now, a priest should be fully aware of all this, and all the more 
so, because it is not for him. He has no business to go about, and 
to act as though he had received some magic dress, that will render 
him invulnerable, and which will at once turn back all Cupid’s ar- 
rows. On the contrary, he should bear well in mind, from the first, 
that he is but human, and just as likely to be influenced as other 
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men are influenced, if he is foolish enough and wicked enough to 
wilfully expose himself to the temptation. He can no more change 
his nature than the leopard can change his skin. He may be ever so 
pious and ever so devout, but so long as he is a man, he will remain 
sensitive and impressionable to external influences. Once he has 
deliberately and voluntarily made the sacrifice, and vowed himself 
to a celibate life, he is bound not only to watch and to pray, but also 
to carefully avoid all dangerous occasions, for if, in other cases, to 
“love the danger, is to perish in it,” as our Lord reminds us, it is 
especially true in this case. A thick rod of iron may be strong and 
rigid and unbending, so that it might seem that nothing could ever 
twist it out of shape; but just plunge it into the midst of fire, and it 
at once loses its hardness, and becomes as malleable as the softest 
wax. So, even the most virtuous and steadfast lose their courage, 
and yield to the attraction, so soon as they wilfully thrust themselves 
into the furnace of temptation. The Holy Scriptures are full of the 
most appalling illustrations, which should make a careless and in- 
cautious priest shudder, and tremble for his own safety, since he is 
but a frail man, and “nec Davide sanctior, nec Samsone fortior, nec 
Salomone sapientior,’ as St. Augustine remarks; yet all these fell. 

There is little real danger so long as one is careful to check the 
first breath of temptation. Even in the case of the most serious 
falls, it is always true that warnings have been neglected, symptoms 
have been disregarded, and the first feeble attractions have been en- 
couraged, rather than resisted, and then the unfortunate victim has 
been plunged, head over heels, in the mire of sin. 

First the attraction is felt. Then just a little intimacy is allowed, 
but, of course, “nothing wrong” is intended. In fact, the danger is 
approached, as a swimmer might approach a rapid whirl-pool. He 
too has-no intention whatsoever of being engulfed. He merely 
wishes to see how near he can get. Then, when he least expects it, 
he is caught in the rapidly eddying waters, and drawn right down 
the open throat of the whirl-pool, and is lost forever! 

It is said that this passion has a way of developing with startling 
suddenness and rapidity, and that even a slight indulgence or a 
momentary imprudence may sometimes arouse desires almost im- 
possible to resist. There is no safety but in courageously resisting 
the first stirrings of this evil inclination. 
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During my forty and more years of priesthood, I have had the 
sad experience of seeing, I will not say many, but some forsake their 
high office, and go through the form of marriage; and in each case 
the fall has come about in the simplest and I suppose I must say. the 
most natural way possible. I will give but one instance. 

There was Father “Z” working alone on a nice little mission, just 
outside London. He was a learned and scholarly man, and for 
a time looked well after his flock. Now, among his parishioners 
was a lively, energetic and attractive young lady, who loved to busy 
herself about the church and the sanctuary. Her great delight was to 
bring flowers, and to decorate the altar. Saturday after Saturday 
she would be found filling the vases with flowers, and arranging 
them on the altar, and making everything look as bright and as 
beautiful as possible. Father “Z” would naturally commend her 
for her pains. At length, one Saturday afternoon, observing her 
to be somewhat wearied by her hard work, he asked her to come 
into the presbytery and refresh herself with a cup of tea with him. 
To this she willingly assented ; pouring out the tea herself and doing 
the honors of the tea-table. 

This little téte a téte tea-drinking was often repeated. It soon be- 
came a regular thing. Father “Z,” no doubt, found it pleasant, and 
probably became more and more familiar and more and more off his 
guard, and at last, it is supposed, threw discretion to the winds, and 
forgot his solemn vow, and his duty to God, and everything else 

_that mattered; for, a few months later he disappeared. Soon after, 
it was noised abroad, and announced in all the papers, that Father 
“Z” had gone off with a girl, and had been married at such a 
church, in such a district, and so forth, to the great scandal, dis- 
tress and amazement of all the Catholics of the neighborhood. 

From the above instance, it is clearly seen, that Father “Z” was 
preparing for a fall, by reason of his extreme imprudence. Just as 
soon as he began to feel the attraction, he should have taken alarm, 
and have first of all realized, and then have guarded against the 
danger. As Rev. E. R. Hull, S. J., reminds us, even grace and 
the sacraments cannot be counted on as transforming forces. They 
cannot be expected to obliterate the attractiveness of the object, nor 
yet to atrophy our susceptibility to its charms. The efficacy of grace 

itself depends entirely upon the codperation of our own will. Let us 
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conclude this paper, by considering most carefully the following 
guiding points, taken from Father Hull’s interesting treatise: 


(1) “The attractiveness of the object naturally excites a response 
in the subject. If we wish to avoid this response, we must 
manage to cut off the object, either by not seeing it, or by diverting 
the attention from it when seen. 

(2) When the response has been elicited, it naturally issues in 
desire. This desire in turn tends spontaneously to the pursuit of the 
object, so that by merely being allowed to proceed, it will accomplish 
the act by itseli—hence the necessity of throwing a barrier across 
the movement, by a determination of the free will; or, better still, to 
cut off the source of the movement by turning away the attention to 
some other object, thus causing it to die away. 

(3) Any desire, when once conceived, tends to increase in 
strength, with a consequent increase in the vehemence of the move- 
ment. Hence the importance of putting the check on at the begin- 
ning, while the current is small and weak, instead of waiting till it 
has become large and strong. . . . Ifa man hesitates, if he 
dallies with an evil thought, he will require a much stronger effort, 
and even then, the temptation will cling to him for a considerable 
time. But, should he allow the passion to grow till it takes posses- 
sion of his frame, little short of a surgical operation will rid him 
of it.” (Vide: Essay, pp. 69, 70.) 

Principuis obsta! That is the important principle to remember 
and to act upon, in all these cases. The advice is excellent; the 
only difficulty seems to be in carrying it out. “What stands in the 
way is the radical inclination of human nature to give attention to 
things which cause pleasure, even without any design of pursuing 
them, and this can be counteracted only by cultivating a deep and 
constant aversion to sin, and to anything which tends to sin.” 

St. Jerome writes :—“Plurimi sanctissimi ceciderunt in hoc vitium 
propter suam securitatem. Nullus in hoc confidat. Si sanctus es, 
nec tamen securus es. . . . Homo es communis naturae un- 
becillitatt obnoxius. Ignem capis, nec ureris?” 

Whatever may be said of the difficulties and the dangers con- 
nected with the vow of celibacy, there can be no doubt whatever as 
to the wisdom of the Church in imposing it on her sacred ministers. 
Of course, there will be temptations to overcome, and dangerous 
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channels to navigate, and delicate situations to surmount, but these 
difficulties will but add to our eternal reward, if faithfully overcome 
and turned to account, as they generally are. The famous Dr. W. G. 
Ward, speaking of such temptations, which he described as “propen- 
sions of the flesh,” says, “Priests are called by God to the admirable 
height of refusing all gratification to this propension; yet, even to 
them—which might seem strange—it performs most important serv- 
ices. There can be no doubt, that through the arduousness of that 
conflict which they have to sustain, habits of humility and watchful- 
ness are engendered, in a far higher degree than would otherwise 
bethe case. . . . Then, secondly, a great additional motive is 
supplied them for the practice of perfection; viz., the fear, lest God 
should otherwise refuse them the grace, whereby they shall in fact 
triumph over the assaults of this propension. And lastly, by the 
triumph itself (in those who are victorious) an invaluable element, 
both of heroism and of tenderness, accrues to the character.— 
(“Nature and Grace,” p. 354, 355.) 

Even non-Catholic writers, who have no love for the Church, are 
often struck by the prudence and the far-seeing wisdom of her dis- 
cipline and regulations. Thus, the well known historian, Buckle, 
breaks out in the following strain, “Of all the contrivances of the 
Catholic Church to extend her power, the celibacy of the clergy is 
one of the most important, and from whatever side we view it, must 
be regarded as a masterpiece of political wisdom. By freeing the 
priest from domestic embarrassments, it not only enables him with 
the greater ease to maintain his rank in society, but induces him to 
concentrate his energies on the interests of his Order. Secondly, 
by debarring him from the hope of legitimate posterity, it prevents 
the introduction of that spirit of hereditary descent, which has always 
been fatal to every class in which it has long and exclusively 
existed.” (Vide: Fraser’s Magazine, Aug. 1867, p. 143.) 

I will content myself with but one more strong appreciation of 
the law of celibacy, from a non-Catholic source. Ph. Hamerton, in 
his book entitled “Human Intercourse,” expresses himself in the 
following words, “In a celibate church the priest has a position of 
secure dignity and independence. It is known from the first that 
he will not marry, so there is no idle and damaging gossip about his 
supposed aspirations after fortune, or tender feelings toward beauty. 
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Women can treat him with greater confidence than if he were a 
possible suitor, and then can confess to him, which is felt to be diffi- 
cult with a married or a marriagable clergyman. By being celibate, 
the clergy avoid the possible loss of dignity which might result from 
allying themselves with families in a low social position. They are 


simply priests, and escape all other classification. A married man is, 
as it were, made responsible for the decent appearance, the good 
manners, and the proper conduct of three sets of people. There is 
the family he springs from, there is his wife’s family, and lastly there 
is the family in his own house.” (Page 187.) 

The more carefully we consider the matter, the more we shall 
realize the wisdom and the prudence of the Church in her legislation. 
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The New Edition of the Novum Testamentum 
Graece et Latine 







H. J. Vogels is well known to every student of New Testament 
Scripture by his excellent and painstaking research work on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron and its influence upon the history of the New Testa- 
ment text. It placed him among the foremost scholars of the 
present day and won for him the laurel as princeps in the field of 
modern textual criticism. Recently he has given us a new edition 
of the Novum Testamentum Graece (1920), shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed by the Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine. The rapid 
sale of the first edition on the European book market, notwith- 
standing the financial distress in most countries of the Old World, 
is a clear indication that Vogel’s Greek Testament, with all the 
existing editions, was a long felt desideratum, and that the European 
seminary student is desirous of reading his New Testament in the 
light of sound critical research. There is no doubt that the American 
seminary student equals his European brother in his desire to read 
the New Testament with the best possible insight, and it is no rash 
prediction to say that the Vogels edition of the Greek Testament will 
soon be the companion of a large number of American friends of 
the New Testament, Catholic as well as non-Catholic. 

In order to understand and appreciate adequately the full signifi- 
cance of the Vogels edition, it is necessary to give a brief review of 
the history of the printed text of the New Testament and to call 
attention to the outstanding features of former editions. 

























HIstTory OF THE PRINTED NEw TESTAMENT TEXT 







It is surprising that the Greek New Testament enjoyed the privi- 





1Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1922. Vogels occupies the chair of New Testament 
Scripture in the Faculty of Catholic Theology, Bonn. Among his former 
studies may be mentioned: Die Harmonistik im Evangelientext des Codex 
Cantabrigiensis, Leipzig, 1910; Die altsyrischen Evangelien in ihrem Verhaltnis 
zu Tatian’s Diatessaron, Freiburg, 1911; Beitrige zur Geschichte des Diatessaron 
im Abendland, Minster, 1919; and various articles in the Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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lege of being printed comparatively late. Up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Greek New Testament existed only in manuscripts. Not a 
single printed edition was published during the fifteenth century, 
whereas the Jews received their first printed Hebrew Psalter as 
early as 1477 and the entire Hebrew Old Testament as early as 1488, 

The first edition of the Greek New Testament is that of Cardinal 
Ximenes (1437-1517). It was completed in print in 1514, in the 
so-called Complutensian Polyglot, named after Complutum, the 
Latin name of the printing place.? But it was not until 1520 that 
Pope Leo X (1513-1521) permitted the publication of the work, 
after the manuscripts of the Greek Old Testament, borrowed from 
the Vatican Library, had been returned. It is only natural that at 
that time little understanding prevailed for the critical study of the 
biblical text and the value of the various manuscripts. Besides, the 
manuscripts at the disposal of the student were few and of late 
origin. The codices on which the Ximenes edition is based have not 
been identified. But it is evident from the form of the text, and 
therefore generally admitted that only late manuscripts were used. 

While Cardinal Ximenes was preparing his work, a printer of 
Basel, named Froben, tried to anticipate the Cardinal’s publication. 
He won Erasmus (1467-1536) for his plan, and was able to publish 
his New Testament as early as 1516, four years before the formal 
publication of the Ximenes edition. The work was dedicated to Pope 
Leo. Erasmus boasts of having used the oldest and best manu- 
scripts. But in 1734 Bengel found out, that, at least for the Apoca- 
lypse, Erasmus made use of only one, and that a defective manu- 
script, the lacunae of which he filled out himself by retranslating 
the Latin text freely into Greek, e. g. Apoc. XXII, 16-21. Four 
more editions were produced by Erasmus in the years 1519, 1522, 
1527, 1535. The second edition was used by Luther. Until recent 
times this Erasmus text has been reproduced, with all its interpola- 
tions, by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The most interesting feature of the Erasmus text is that in its 
third edition, the Comma Johanneum (I John v, 7: “There are 
three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost. And these three are one”) was included, on the 


2Today: Alcala de Henares, 
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authority of Codex Montfortianus, a minuscule, now preserved in 
Dublin, in the Library of Trinity College. Into this Codex it was 
probably introduced from the Vulgate text by the English Friar 
Roy.® 

With considerable progress in regard to textual criticism Robert 
Stephanus (1503-1559) published various editions of the Greek 
New Testament in the years 1546, 1549, 1550, 1551. He consulted 
from fifteen to twenty manuscripts, including the much discussed 
Codex Bezae, which in recent days has become the centre of the 
greatest interest as the chief representative of the so-called Western 
Text of the Gospels and Acts. The third edition of the Stephanus 
is the so-called Editio Regia, which became the basis for the textus 
receptus. The fourth edition of 1557 introduced the important 
novelty of dividing the text into verses, as we have them today. 

Beza (1519-1605), in his ten editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, followed chiefly Robert Stephanus. His text is of special 
historical significance since it is, together with the last editions of 
Stephanus, the foundation for the English authorized version. Beza 
seems to be the first who consulted also Oriental versions (the 
Syriac and Arabic version) in the reconstruction of his text.* 

Beza’s text in turn was used by the Elzevirs, the celebrated Dutch 
printers of Leyden, in their editions of 1624 and 1633. The edition 
of 1633 is again of special historical importance for its remark in 
the preface, “textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum,”’ from 
which the title textus receptus is derived. 

In all these editions comparatively few and mostly late manu- 
scripts were used in reconstructing what was thought to be the 
original Greek text of the New Testament. Nevertheless the collec- 
tion of various readings, especially by Stephanus and the Elzevirs, 
were of the greatest value and paved the way to deeper searching. 
8 Through the Vulgate the Comma Johanneum found its way also into the 
Complutensian Polyglot. The original translation of Luther did not contain it. 
But later editions again embodied it and since 1534 there is hardly a Greek 
edition of the New Testament that does not contain it. The question is now 
settled by the study of Kiinstle, Das Comma Johanneum, 1905, who proved con- 
clusively that it does not belong to the original text. 

* It is noteworthy that Beza came into possession of the important cordex, 
named after him “Codex Bezae.” He, however, did not use it for his text 


because of its remarkable deviations from the ordinary text. In 1581 he donated 
the manuscript to the University of Cambridge. Therefore it bears also the title 


“Codex Cantabrigiensis.” 
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A new phase began with the more extensive collection of variants 
from a greater number of manuscripts and with the systematic 
application of critical rules to the various readings. 


CRITICAL EDITIONS 


A pioneer in the inauguration of systematic N. T. criticism js 
John Fell, subsequently Bishop of Oxford, who published in 1675 
an edition of the New Testament, for which more than 100 Greek 
manuscripts were collated. Of the old Versions the Gothic trans- 
lation of Ulfilas and the Coptic translation were consulted. 

Under Fell’s influence John Mill prepared another edition, which 
was published in 1707, the year of Mill’s death. This edition is 
valuable for its “Prolegomena,”’ in which permanent principles for 
the textual criticism of the New Testament are laid down. 

The great philologist, Richard Bentley (1662-1742), unfor- 
tunately could not carry out his ‘Proposals’ (published 1720) 
which promised to remove several thousand errors from the existing 
Vulgate text. 

Up to that time the mechanical rule prevailed that the majority 
of witnesses decided a doubtful reading. Bengel (+1752) was the 
first who insisted emphatically on a new principle: that the witnesses 
must not be counted but weighed, 1. e. that the various manuscripts, 
of which many were almost worthless, should be examined as to 
their particular value. For the valuation of the various readings of 
the manuscripts he established the famous canon which is still in 
force today: Proclivt scriptioni praestat ardua, or as critics nowa- 
days express it: lectio difficilior placet. His critical acumen led him 
to another important conclusion, that the great material of manu- 
scripts was to be classified and divided into groups or families. He 
reached the result that two groups are clearly discernible: the 
African and the Asiatic group of manuscripts. 


Of decisive importance for the further progress of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism was Wettstein (1693-1754). During the 
years 1751-52 he published his New Testament with such an exten- 
sive and reliable critical apparatus as nobody before had ever offered 
it. This work, together with his Prolegomena is still indispensable 
today. He is also the inventor of the identifying letters and cyphers 
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for the manuscripts, as we still use them at present. Unfortunately 
he had no due appreciation of the Vulgate text. It may be men- 
tioned that this disregard of the Vulgate became an hereditary evil 
with many textual critics, and it is only recently that the work of 
St. Jerome has been replaced on its throne of honor, especially by 
the monumental studies of H. von Soden. MHarnack himself ad- 
mitted recently that “we have in the Vulgate text of the Gospels 
a text that we do not possess elsewhere, since its chief basis is the 
faithful Latin translation of an old Greek text, and since the revision 
of this text was made on the ground of a Greek text which forms the 
basis for the best Greek manuscripts accessible to us (B A, etc.)’® 

Griesbach (1745-1812) follows in the footsteps of Bengel and 
Wettstein. The distinction of groups becomes an accepted axiom. 
He discerns three different text families. 


















1. The Western text (Codex Bezae, Itala, etc.). 
2. The Alexandrian text (Codex Ephraemi, etc.). 
3. The Byzantine text, including the majority of Codices, 






The edition of Scholz (1830-36) admits only two families: 


1. The Alexandrian text. 
2. The Byzantine text. 







Thus far New Testament criticism was working under the awe- 
inspiring authority of the tertus receptus of the Elzevirs. The 
break with this time-honored veneration was accomplished by the 
Berlin philologist Lachmann (1793-1851), who made the bold at- 
tempt to reconstruct the Greek text of the New Testament as it was 
read in the Church 380 A.D. He distinguishes two text-groups: 


1. The Oriental recension. 
2. The Occidental recension. 












The most prominent representative of the N. T. textual criticism is 
K. Tischendorf (1815-1874), the famous discoverer of the Greek 
Codex Sinaiticus,’ the oldest Greek manuscript known to us, con- i 
taining the entire New Testament. He collated the oldest and 
most important manuscripts, especially the Codex Sinaiticus. His 
in his celebrated Editio octava critica 












results are laid down 








5 Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, VII, p. 9 (Leipzig, 1916.) 
_ © The rather romantic history of this codex is given in Nestle’s Einfiihrung 
in das Griechische Neue Testament, p. 61. 
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maior (1864-72). The Prolegomena to this valuable work are 
written by Gregory. Tischendorf distinguishes four text-groups, 
of which two belong together as a pair. 


1. (a) The Alexandrian text. 
(b) The Latin text. 

2. (a) The Asiatic text. 
(b) The Byzantine text. 


New and significant progress was marked by the epoch-making 
publication (1881) of a thirty years’ work’ by the two Cambridge 
professors Westcott and Hort. They distinguish three main forms 
of text: 


1. The Syrian text, originating in Syria at about 300 A.D., spreading abroad 
from Constantinople. It is said to be represented mostly by the later Uncials and 
the majority of the Minuscules. It became the textus receptus, but departs 
further from the original than any other text-group. 

2. The Alexandrian text, distinguished by linguistic smoothness. It is said 
to be contained in older Uncials, like Codex Alexandrinus, in some Minuscules, 
the Egyptian versions, and in the writings of the Alexandrian Fathers. 

3. The Western text, contained especially in Codex Bezae, the Vetus Latina 
and the Vetus Syra. It is supposed to have come from Syria to the West before 
200 A.D., and to be the result of a paraphrastic work. The text is said to be 
quoted by Justin, Irenaeus and Eusebius. 

4. The Neutral text, contained especially in Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, Westcott-Hort maintain that this text shows only a few changes 
of the original. 


Finally H. v. Soden collected, with the assistance of many schol- 
ars, all the immense material of manuscripts, now running into the 
thousands, in his work: Die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes in 
threr Gltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt, 1902-13. The text itself 
with its complicated apparatus* appeared in 1913. 


The chief value of v. Soden’s work consists in his preparatory 
work to the text-edition. He came to the conclusion that we have 
to consider three families of texts: 


1. The Egyptian text, or the recension H, going back to Hesychius. It is 
represented by about fifty manuscripts, amongst others by our most venerable 
codices: Vaticanus and Sinaiticus. Naturally, it is attested by the Egyptian 
versions and the Alexandrian Fathers, like Athanasius, Didymus, and Cyril. 

2. The Palestinian-Jerusalemic text, due to the work of Pamphilus of 
Caesarea, called the recension J. It is represented by Codex Bezae, the well- 


7 The New Testament in the Original Greek, etc. 


8 The system of identifying the cyphers, proposed by v. Soden, is so intricate 
that it makes the practical use of the apparatus extremely difficult. Gregory, 
therefore, advised the return to the old system, inaugurated by Wettstein, sug- 
gesting slight modifications. 
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known Ferrar group, the old Syric translations, the Vetus Latina, and the 


Fathers Eusebius and Cyril of Jerusalem. 

3, The Antiochian text, or recension K, i. ¢e. the Koine text, going back to 
Lucian of Antiochia. It is attested by some Majuscules, the Peschitta, the 
Gothic version, and also by some Fathers, like Chrysostom, the Cappadocians, 


etc. 
The original text is supposed to be represented by the common 
archtype H-I-K. This system of a threefold text-division seemed 
to be confirmed by a word of St. Jerome in his preface to the 
Chronicles: Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesy- 
chium laudat auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat, mediae has provinciae Palaestinos 
(Palaestinae is another reading) codices legunt, quos ab Origine 
elaboratus Eusebus et Pamphilus vulgaverunt: totusque orbis hac 
inter se trifaria varietate compugnat. 

Nevertheless, critics are not certain that v. Soden offered the cor- 
rect and final solution. Significant, above all, is the fact that the 
so-called Western text, which, as we have seen, was the stumbling 
block for the New Testament criticism since its earliest days, has no 
independent place in v. Soden’s system. If the negation of inde- 
pendent value is identical with the negation of originality then the 
subsequent studies of Vogels have shown that v. Soden was right 
and that by his explanation of the Tatian problem he solved the 
greatest riddle in the history of the New Testament text, although 
he left the examination of details to the zeal of others. 


THE ScHOOL EDITIONS OF THE GREEK NEw TESTAMENT. 


These laborious and minute studies form the basis for the “aca- 
demic” or school editions of the Greek New Testament of Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott-Hort, B. Weiss, Souter, Brandscheid, Hetzenauer, 
Weymouth, Nestle, v. Soden. Of all these editions, v. Soden’s 
should be the most valuable and useful text because of the great 
perspective of his system, but its complicated apparatus with its new 
scheme of identifying cyphers and its problematic text-groups I, H, 
K render it impracticable for general use in seminaries. The edi- 
tions of Brandscheid and Hetzenauer at times avoid the critical issues 
(cf. Comma Johanneum). Weymouth’s “Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment” exhibits “the text in which the majority of modern Editors 
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are agreed” (Preface), containing chiefly the readings of Lach- 
mann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, B. Weiss. For Souter’s edition serves 
as basic text “ts textus, qui Anglae recensioni anno 1881 editae 
subesse videtur quique Oxoniensium manibus teritur” (Preface). 
In spite of the excellent merits of Westcott-Hort’s and B. Weiss’s 
editions Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine maintained 
its place as the best practical Greek Testament for theological sem- 
inaries. But, as a matter of fact, Nestle’s edition is nothing else than 
a brief combination of the editions of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, 
Weymouth, and B. Weiss, with the very objectionable principle that 
in doubtful cases the decision is left to the voice of the majority: 
Lectiones Weissianae cum Tischendorfianis aut Westcott-Hortianis 
consentientes in textum receptae, Weymouthianae in marginem 
relegatae sunt (Preface). The great defect in the Nestle edition is, 
therefore, that it does not reflect the history of the text, nor exhibit 
the real textual situation. It merely makes the student acquainted 
with the attitude of the four critics who sit in court over the various 
readings. 

What we needed in theological seminaries was an edition with an 
apparatus that would permit an insight into the history of the text, 
and take especially into consideration the results of recent research 
in the Tatian question. This is done excellently by the edition of 
Vogels, to whose indefatigable zeal we owe substantially the solu- 
tion of the Western text problem, which is, as we know today, at 
least for the Gospels, a Tatian problem. It is gratifying to read 
in Vogels’ preface: “I am presenting that form of the text which I 
consider to be the original, without mentioning other editions.” 

Vogels was the proper man for the difficult undertaking. For he 
proved by his remarkable publications that by tedious and patient 
work he has learned to interpret the mysterious signs on the walls 
of the early history of the New Testament text. 


(To be continued) 





OUR ORDINARY PARISH DEVOTIONS AND THE 
INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO THEM 


By PETER GEIERMANN, C.SS.R. 


Catholic devotions are pious practices fostered by the Church. 
They are called public devotions when practised in public as pre- 
scribed by the Church. Our ordinary parish devotions belong to 
this class, and are of two kinds: devotions in honor of God and His 
saints, and penitential devotions. We will briefly sum up the prac- 
tical points of the legislation of the Church on the principal ones in 
vogue in this country. 


I 


Among the devotions in honor of God and His saints, we will 
consider those that have the Holy Eucharist, the Sacred Heart, the 
Holy Ghost, and the blessed Virgin for their object. There are five 
ordinary parish devotions in honor of the Holy Eucharist: Holy 
Mass, frequent Communion, the Real Presence, Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and Forty Hours’ Devotion. 


1. Holy Mass. The Code prescribes that seminarians assist daily 
at holy Mass (1371, 1), and that religious superiors make provision 
for their subjects to hear Mass daily (595, 1, 2). The Second Plen. 
Counc. Balt., (365) ordains that every priest offer the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass daily at a specified hour, and that he exhort the 
faithful to assist daily at holy Mass, especially on feasts of special 
devotion. The Third Plen. Counc. Balt. (365) adds that the faith- 
ful be well instructed on the nature and excellence of the Mass, and 
be exhorted to assist particularly on the feasts of our Lord and of 
the blessed Virgin, that are not of obligation. An indulgence of 
7 years and 7 quarantines is granted to all who repeat the words of 
the Apostle St. Thomas at the Elevation: “My Lord and my God!” 

2. Frequent Communion. The Code ordains that frequent Com- 
munion be fostered among the laity (863) and especially among re- 
ligious (595, 2). The Council of Trent (Sess. 13, c. 8) urged on 
all Catholics so great a faith and devotion towards Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament that they might receive Communion frequently. 
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A decree of Innocent XI (1679) laid down certain rules to guide 
confessors in fostering frequent Communion, that were in force until 
modified by Pius X in 1905. In her desire to foster frequent Com- 
munion, holy Church grants a plenary indulgence to all who receive 
on the principal feasts of the year. 

3. The Real Presence. The Code defines that a lamp burn day 
and night before the Blessed Sacrament (1271), that the Blessed 
Sacrament be kept in the most prominent place in the church, that 
the altar on which It be kept be decorated to inspire devotion (1268), 
that every church be kept open several hours daily (1266), and that 
all who give instruction foster devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
(1273). To encourage the faithful to visit the Blessed Sacrament 
frequently, holy Church grants various indulgences for reciting 
specified prayers while making their visits. The Second Plen. 
Counc. Balt. (269) ordains that pastors should teach this salutary 
devotion to their parishioners by word and example. And the Third 
Plen. Counc. Balt. prescribes that visits to the Blessed Sacrament be 
fostered among seminarians (142). 

4. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The Code states that 
private exposition of the Blessed Sacrament may be held without the 
permission of the Ordinary, but that permission must be obtained for 
public exposition (1247). To foster devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Second Plen. Coun. Balt. (374-378) prescribes that public 
exposition be practised for the enlightenment of non-Catholics. And 
holy Church grants an indulgence of 7 years and 7 quarantines to 
all who repeat the ejaculation, ““My Lord and my God!” at Benedic- 
tion. The diocesan statutes define the days on which public Bene- 
diction may be held in a diocese. 

5. Forty Hours’ Devotion. The Code prescribes that the Forty 
Hours’ devotion be annually held in every church in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is habitually kept (1275). Holy Church grants 
an indulgence of 10 years and ten times 40 days for every visit 
during this solemn exposition, and a plenary indulgence to all who 
receive the Sacraments during the Forty Hours’ Devotion. The 
Second Plen. Counc. Balt. (378) urges pastors to establish a Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, whose members will take turn 
in adoration during this devotion. The diocesan statutes usually 
urge the pastor to see to it that the Blessed Sacrament be not left 
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without adorers, and forbid the Solemn Exposition to be continued 
throughout the hours of the night. 

6. Devotion to the Sacred Heart. Most diocesan statutes define 
that devotion to the Sacred Heart be fostered in every parish, that 
the Sacred Heart be specially honored on the first Friday of every 
month, particularly by the reception of holy Communion, and that 
the faithful be solemnly consecrated to the Sacred Heart every year 
on the Sunday within the octave of the Sacred Heart feast. To 
foster devotion to the Sacred Heart, holy Church grants various 
plenary and partial indulgences to all the faithful. 

7, Devotion to the Holy Ghost. Pope Leo XIII established the 
novena in honor of the Holy Ghost (March 9, 1897). Diocesan 
statutes prescribed that it be annually celebrated before the feast of 
Pentecost. A partial indulgence of seven years and seven times 40 
days is granted for daily assisting at the novena, and a plenary in- 
dulgence on the feast of Pentecost. These indulgences may also be 
gained by repeating the devotion during the octave of the feast. 

8. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. The Code defines that all 
the faithful honor the blessed Virgin with filial piety (1276). The 
Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore chose Mary Immaculate as 
the patroness of the Church in the United States. The Third Plen. 
Counc. Balt. (142) prescribed that special devotion to Mary be 
fostered in our seminaries. And diocesan statutes ordain that in 
every church with a resident priest special May devotions be daily 
held in honor of the blessed Virgin Mary, and that during the month 
of October the rosary, the litany of Loretto, and the prayer to St. 
Joseph be daily recited, either at holy Mass, or later on in the day, 
with exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. The indulgences to the 
May and October devotions are 300 days for daily assisting at the 
services, and a plenary indulgence once in the month. 


IT 


Among the penitential devotions fostered by the Church, we will 
consider Lent, the Ember Days, and the Rogation Days. 

1. Lent. The Code defines that the law of fasting and ab- 
stinence be observed during Lent (1252), that sermons be more fre- 
quently preached during Lent (1346), that these sermons treat what 
we must believe and do to be saved (1347), and that the faithful be 
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urged to hear these sermons (1348). The diocesan statutes pre. 
scribe the number of sermons to be preached during Lent. And the 
Lenten Regulations usually direct that the devotion of the Way of 
the Cross be held on Fridays during Lent. All indulgences granted 
to those who visit the holy places in Jerusalem may be gained by 
those who assist at this devotion. 

2. Ember Days. The Third Plen. Counc. Balt. directs that on 
the Sundays preceding the Ember Days, pastors explain these days 
to the faithful, exhort them to assist at holy Mass on them, and by 
fasting and prayer implore light for the bishop ordaining, and grace 
for the ordinandi to become worthy ministers of Jesus Christ. 

3. Rogation Days. The Rogation Days are days of prayer in- 
stituted by the Church to appease God’s anger, to ask protection in 
calamities, and to obtain a good and bountiful harvest. They occur 
on the feast of St. Mark, and on the three days preceding the feast 
of the Ascension. The former are called the major, and the latter 
the minor Rogation Days. The Rogation Days are celebrated with 
procession and the chanting of the Litanies. When these solemn 
services cannot be held, every priest, as the representative of the 


Church, must recite the Litanies privately. 





SOME OLD TESTAMENT ASPECTS* 
By J. Stmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


“For, what things soever were written, were written for our learning.”— 
(Rom, 15:4). . 

Besides being the written Word of God, the Bible is also the liter- 
ature of the Jewish nation. In fact, Hebrew history and the course 
of God’s revelation are inextricably intertwined. Sacred Scripture, 
after beginning with the universal prologue of the hexameron, grad- 
ually removes from its world-stage diverse characters, till all atten- 
tion is focused upon the people of Israel. Thereafter the vicissitudes 
of this ethnic group, God’s dealings with it, and its own reactions 
to the influences of other nations with whom the Jews come in con- 
tact, occupy the historical Books almost exclusively, and are re- 
flected in the prophetic and other writings. The ancient Jews were 
God’s chosen people, and Holy Writ is concerned primarily with 
them alone, until, toward the close of the New Testament section, 
the word goes forth: “Teach ye alj nations” (Matt. 28:19), and, 
with the Acts and Epistles, the stage of revelation becomes once more 
world-wide, and in the Apocalypse is carried through to the very end 
when “time shall be no longer” (Apoc. 10:6)—as it opened with 
Genesis “in the beginning”? (Gen. 1:1). 

Sacred Scripture may be considered as the epic of the age-long 
paradoxical warfare of God’s love against the powers of hatred and 
evil. Under another aspect it records the deliberate, unhurrying, 
but insistent chase whereby the Hound of Heaven pursues with His 
mercy the human soul, or mankind, while the latter, throughout the 
course of history, seeks along every avenue in the universe of nature 
surcease from that inward urge which impels it continually toward 


its true rest and satisfaction, the supernatural life for which it was 
originally created. Hence, the Bible is incidentally also a record of 
the religious vagaries of mankind, showing forth the influence of 
divers thought-movements that have from time to time drawn man- 
kind to one side or the other out of the exact orbit of true religion— 


—_—— 


*Preprinted from forthcoming Scripture Manual (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 


publisher ). 
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which is nothing other than the cumulus of men’s proper relation- 
ships to God. 


Like other really great works of literature, then, the Bible not 
only by gigantic synecdoche places the tiny nation of the Jews for all 
mankind, but by an equally astounding metonymy uses the same 
unit of the Hebrew people and its vicissitudes to designate the brief 
but variegated span of each individual man’s own life. In Sacred 
Scripture God, the All-Author, has concurrently delineated not only 
the history of the Jews, but the broad chronicles of the world, and 
the private biography of every man; under the characters and periods 
of the Hebrew people, He has wrought a drama as universal as all 
human nature, and as particular as the last and least person who 
reads the sacred text. 

A correct appreciation, therefore, of the history and function of 
the Jews as the Chosen People, is of prime importance for the 
proper understanding of Sacred Scripture. Moreover, as every act 
of a drama is accompanied by appropriate scenery, and the chief 
actors by their counterfoils, so the particular world-background of 
each period of Jewish history must be taken into consideration, as 
well as the peoples and movements to which Israel itself reacted. 


SPIRIT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Between the Ancient Covenant and the New Dispensation there 
is an abysmal difference in the view of the basic relationships 
between God and man. Thus the Old Testament represents rather 
the pursuit by the Hound of Heaven; the New, the capture of man, 
His much-beloved prey. From another standpoint, the Old Testa- 
- ment symbolizes man’s erratic seeking of God; the New, his finding 
of the object of age-long search, the true Pearl of Great Price (Matt. 
13:14-46). The Old Testament exemplifies the imperfect, child- 
hood, inchoative, novitiate, training stage of mankind in religious 
attitude; the New Testament, on the other hand, shows forth the 
state of adult maturity, of possession, of perfection, of enjoyment, of 
love. Therefore, also the two great divisions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures are not to be judged by the same standards, as Christ Himself 
made clear in the Sermon on the Mount’, and as St. Paul insistently 


1 See Matt. 5:21-47. 
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repeats : “Before the Faith came, we were kept under the Law 
shut up. * * * Wherefore the Law was our pedagogue in Christ 
** * But after the Faith is come, we are no longer under a peda- 
gogue * * * Wealso, when we were children, were serving under 
the elements of the world [childish natural observances]. * * * 
But now * * * how turn you again to the weak and needy ele- 
ments? * * * Brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, 
[Agar] but of the free [Sarah] by the freedom wherewith Christ 
hath made us free” (Gal. 3-4). 

The Mosaic ceremonial code and the Commandments are not to be 
placed on a par with the Sermon on the Mount and the Evangelical 
Counsels. The former was for the imperfect in the “way of God” 
(Mark 12:14) ; the latter substituted and completed the former for 
the perfect (Matt. 5:17, 48; 19:21). The Ancient Covenant was a 
law of fear; it was given for “the spirit of fear” (II Tim. 1:7). But 
the New Dispensation is the law of love; “love is the fulfilling of the 
Law” (Rom. 13:10); for, “fear is not in charity, but perfect char- 
ity casteth out fear” (I John 4:18). 

The perfection of man, then, is to love God fully. But perfection 
here below is attained only by gradually ascending through various 
stages of imperfection. Thus, before man could appreciate God 
adequately to love Him, he had to be trained by fear not to despise 
Him.* Hence, fittingly came the cataclysms and other terrific pun- 


2To Israel of old, God’s first proclamation of Himself came in the form of the 
Moral Law. . . . They [the Jews] no doubt at first had little knowledge of 
what it meant; if they broke the Law, He punished them. . . . We, as we 
look back, can see that such punishments were the utmost mercy. They drove the 
people back into the path that led to God, they kept them in the school in which 
they were being educated in the knowledge of God and prepared for greater and 
still greater revelations. . . . A few hundred years of the discipline of the 
Law changed the irreverent familiarity of their peevish complaints [in the 
Wilderness] into the deep penitence of the Miserere and the spiritual yearning 
of the 41st Psalm. . . . In the burning fire of His holiness they would begin 
to see the outlines of that other attribute which was to be the subject of another 
revelation. They were being prepared, they were preparing the world, for that 
revelation. It could not have been given earlier. They would not have understood 
it To know Him as Love, without first knowing Him as Holy, would only have 
unfitted them from ever knowing Him. The moral training must come first. 
- . « Those long years of stern discipline, wrestling with the Law written on 
tables of stone, cold, stern, uncompromising, that would not yield, but merely 
condemned them if they did not obey—did their work, gave them the moral 
education which fitted them for the deeper spiritual knowledge. It was in very 
truth the pedagogue to bring them to the revelation in Christ. And, as before 
the sun rises the dawn spreads upon the mountains, so, long before Christ had 
come, those who stood upon the mountains, who had climbed to the heights to 
which the Law led them, caught the first foretastes of the Love which was 
revealed in its fullness in Christ—Maturin, “Self-Knowledge and Self-Discip- 
line” p, 297 ss (Longmans, Green & Co., 1922). 
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ishments recorded as meted out under the Old Covenant for even 
small offenses. The manifestation of Yahweh as the great God of 
power and justice was a necessary preliminary to the coming of 
Christ, the God-Man of love and mercy. 


MESSIANIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In reading the Old Testament text one must, moreover, recognize 
a distinction to be made in its interpretation according as one looks 
at the ancient pages from the standpoint of the contemporary hagi- 
ographer and his readers or hearers, or from the standpoint of the 


later, fuller, New Testament revelation. Thus, besides the historical 
meaning or import of Old Testament personages and events as they 
appeared in the eyes of contemporaries, there must be admitted also, 
frequently at least, a Messianic meaning, a wider, typical significance 
relative to the God-Man’s personal advent. And at times this Mes- 
sianic meaning may itself in turn expand into a still broader, ecclesi- 
astical significance, illustrative of the Mystical Body of Christ which 
is the Church, the Kingdom of God, “a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle not made with hands” (Heb. 9:11b) ; “living stones built 
up, a spiritual house, * * * a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people” (I Pet. 2:5, 9). For, ac- 
cording to the testimony of its own divine Author, the historic hap- 
penings and characters of the Old Testament were really “a shadow 
of things to come” (Col. 2:17; Heb. 8:5; 10:1). Thus many events 
and persons, obscure perhaps in their own context, or in details 
of such apparent irrelevance that one wonders why they had been 
selected for record, are, when studied from the perspective and in the 
stronger light of the New Dispensation, seen in their broad out- 
lines and with their contrasting shadows to be connotative each of a 
single phase, and to constitute an individual facet, of the great com- 
plete antitype which is Christ and the Church. Thus the text of the 
Old Testament may be said to resemble the miniature image in a 
photographic film. This indeed bears a correct representation when 
viewed in itself; but, if the light, instead of simply falling upon the 
face of the film, is made to pass through it and be modified by it, 
scenes much broader and more magnificent, yet corresponding withal 
to the tiny original, may be produced according as the light is pro- 
jected and expanded upon more and more distant screens. In like 
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manner again and again the historic original of the Old Testament 
may be projected upon the screen of the distant times of either the 
personal Messias or of His moral expansion in the Kingdom of God, 
the Church, to give greater and more varied aspects of divine reve- 
lation. 

However, it is not implied hereby that the Messianic or ecclesias- 
tical applications of their messages were necessarily present in the 
consciousness of the hagiographers or their first readers. For, the 
Scripture itself says in regard to the Jews, that “even until this day, 
when Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart. * * * Their 
senses are made dull,” and “the selfsame veil, in the reading of the 
Old Testament, remaineth not taken away. * * * But when they 
shall be converted to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away” (II Cor. 
3:13-16; I Pet. 2:16). Hence the deepest significations of their 
own literature remained unperceived by the Jews at large; nay, even 
the Apostles did not grasp these great biblical meanings until Christ 
“opened their understanding that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures’ (Luke 24:45). But, that Messianic and ecclesiastical sig- 
nifications or senses were intended and were put in the text of Old 


Testament history by the Holy Ghost, its prime author, who “reach- 
eth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” (Wis. 
8:1), is not to be denied. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Impeding Impediments of Marriage 


Marriage is forbidden to those who have made the simple vow of 
virginity, of perfect chastity, not to marry, to receive major orders, 
or to embrace the religious life. 

No simple vow invalidates marriage unless invalidity has been 
attached to the vow by special law of the Holy See for some re- 
ligious organization. (Canon 1058.) 


Vows WuicH MAKE SUBSEQUENT MarrIAGE ILLICIT 


The five kinds of vows enumerated in Canon 1058 have the effect 
that subsequent marriage by a person who has taken any of these 
vows is sinful. However, no simple vow annuls subsequent marriage 
unless the Holy See has by special law given that effect to some 
simple vow in a certain religious Order or Congregation. All pri- 
vate vows are simple vows in Canon Law. Private vows are made 
at the option of any person who has sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand what he promises to God. It is a bond between God and the 
human soul, without the intervention of the authority of the 
Church. 

Public vows are promises made to God through the authority of 
the Church, the Church accepting the vow in the name of God and 
pronouncing the person publicly consecrated to God’s special service. 
The public vow not only forms a bond between God and the 
soul, but it also affects the exterior status of the person in the 
Church, it segregates him or her from the rest of the faithful, and 
his or her life and conduct is henceforth governed by special laws 
prescribed by the Church for the respective religious community in 
which the public vows were taken. Solemn vows are public vows 
to which the Church has attached the mark of a solemn vow. There 
is no essential difference between solemn and simple vows, but the 
laws of the Church attach effects to solemn vows which are not 
ordinarily attributed in law to simple vows. 
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DISPENSATION FROM THE IMPEDIMENT OF THE Vow 


Among the private vows, dispensation from the vow of perfect 
and perpetual chastity and from the vow to enter a religious Order 
in which solemn vows are taken is reserved to the Holy See, pro- 
vided these vows were made unconditionally by a person fully 
eighteen years of age. The Ordinary, in virtue of Canon 1313, can 
dispense from the vows which are not reserved to the Holy See. If 
a religious in temporary or perpetual vows desires to be released 
from the vows, the constitutions of the respective religious Order 
or Congregation must be consulted to ascertain who has the power 
to dispense from the vows. 


IMPEDIMENT OF LEGAL ADOPTION 


In countries where marriage is forbidden by the civil law on ac- 
count of legal adoption, it is also illicit according to Canon Law. 
(Canon 1058.) 

The Church makes the civil law her own law in reference to legal 
adoption and marriage of the adopted person with an individual of 
the adopting family ; wherefore, the civil law of the respective coun- 
try in which the case arises must be considered to know whether an 
impediment of marriage arises out of the legal adoption. In the old 
Canon Law the Church followed the Roman Law, and in countries 
where the so-called perfect adoption of the Roman Law was in force, 
a diriment impediment of marriage existed between the person 
adopted and the man adopting him and his wife and the minor 
children. This matter became quite complicated in some European 
countries through the changes made in the laws of adoption in those 
countries. There was much uncertainty as to whether the essentials 
of the perfect form of adoption of the Roman Law had really been 
retained, and consequently there was uncertainty as to the existence 
of the marriage impediment in those nations. 

The Code of Canon Law simplifies matters by conforming itself 
to whatever the civil law prescribes in reference to an impediment, 
prohibition or incapacity in reference to the marriage of an adopted 
person and a member of the family of the adopter. Here in the 
United States we have no impediment of marriage arising from 
adoption. The various States regulate the formalities of adoption 
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by statutes and point out which court has jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter and the legal effects of the accomplished adoption; but the laws 
are silent as to an impediment of marriage. 


IMPEDIMENT OF MIXED RELIGION 


The Church forbids most severely, and in all countries, marriage 
between a Catholic and a heretic or schismatic. If there is danger 
of perversion for the Catholic party and the offspring, such marriage 
is also forbidden by the divine law. (Canon 1060.) 


The impediment of mixed religion, as it is called, means a 
marriage between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic. In the 
matter of determining the impediment of marriage, the fact that 
baptism was conferred on the non-Catholic in one of the several de- 
nominations, not whether it was conferred validly, decides that an 
impediment exists. The fact of baptism stands, therefore, for the pre- 
sumption that the non-Catholic was properly baptized and that pre- 
sumption holds good until convincing proof can be furnished that 
the ceremony which was called a baptism was not such in reality. 
If the non-Catholic party follows the religion of a particular sect but 
was never baptized in any of the sects, that party is not a heretic or 
schismatic in the sense of Canon 1060, but simply an unbaptized 
person. Marriage between a Catholic and an unbaptized person is 
invalid by reason of the impediment of disparity of cult, while a 
marriage between a Catholic and a baptized Protestant is valid, 
though both the priest and the Catholic party commit a grave sin by 
ignoring the law of the Church and solemnizing the marriage with- 
out a dispensation. 

The Catholic Church has from ancient times warned her children 
against marriage with Protestants and schismatics. Experience 
proves abundantly that these marriages are very frequently not only 
dangerous to the spiritual welfare of the Catholic party and the 
children, but are often a source of domestic unhappiness. Unfortu- 
nately, experience likewise teaches that once young persons form 
attachments for one another by friendships, courting and familiari- 
ties, infatuation blinds the minds of youth to such an extent that it 
is useless to warn against the danger to their faith, The warning 
and instruction must come before this stage is reached. 
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The Code inculcates a fundamental and self-evident principle of 
Catholic faith when it states that mixed marriage is not only against 
the law of the Church but also against the divine law in cases where 
there is danger of loss of faith for the Catholic party and the chil- 
dren. Wherefore, the Church cannot permit a mixed marriage 
when the Catholic party does thereby expose himself or herself to 
the proximate danger of losing the faith or of depriving the children 
of the faith. 


DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENT OF MIXED RELIGION 


The Church does not dispense from the impediment of mixed re- 
ligion except under the following conditions: 


(1) That there are good and weighty reasons; 


(2) That the non-Catholic party promises to remove all danger 
of perversion from the Catholic party, and both promise to have all 
the children baptized and raised in the Catholic faith; 


(3) That there is moral certainty that the promises will be kept. 
The promises are, as a rule, to be made in writing. 


The Code repeats the former laws on the subject of mixed 
marriages. One clause in these conditions is new, namely, that not 
only the non-Catholic but also the Catholic party shall promise to 
baptize and raise in the Catholic religion all the children from that 
marriage. Though the explicit promise of the Catholic party de- 
manded by the Code is new, it is evident that this was always under- 
stood, for the divine law obliges the Catholic to procure for his chil- 
dren the blessings of the true faith, which obligation is by far the 
most important duty which a Catholic parent has towards his off- 
spring. 

Other than the promises which are demanded by the divine law 
to make a mixed marriage licit, a good and weighty reason is re- 
quired in order that the dispensation may be granted. The Code 
very plainly states that the Church does not dispense unless there 
are weighty reasons for the granting of the dispensation. Where- 
fore, the bishop who has received delegated power to dispense with 
this impediment cannot give a dispensation except for a weighty 
treason. The recognized canonical causes or reasons for dispensa- 
tion in other impediments of marriage serve also as reasons for the 
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dispensation in mixed marriages. Experience proves that the pas- 
tor quite frequently is at a loss to assign any reason when 
making the application for a dispensation. Periculum matyj- 
monit civilis vel coram praecone heretico is often the only 
reason that the priest can give. As a matter of fact, the 
danger that the Catholic party will not hesitate to get mar- 
ried outside the Church is present in most cases. The conditions 
under which Catholics live in the United States, where they are scat- 
tered among the overwhelming majority of people, Christian in 
name, but practically without any religion, has had as effect that 
horror for opinions and beliefs opposed to the revealed truths is 
less vivid in the minds of the Catholic people. Consequently, they 
do not realize the danger to their own faith sufficiently. The light- 
heartedness of youth and the passions of the human heart prevent 
them from seeing the danger that lurks in the intimacies with non- 
Catholic young people, and, before they realize it, they have set their 
heart on marrying a non-Catholic. The grave consequences of that 
step in reference to the securing of their faith for themselves and 
their children do not occur to them until it is too late to break the 
friendships. Very likely every priest who has had a few years’ ex- 
perience in the sacred ministry has witnessed the sad spectacle of a 
Catholic young person once fervent in the practice of religion sacti- 
fice the faith that made her happy since early childhood for the 
sake of marrying a non-Catholic, who, at the last moment, absolutely 
refused to comply with the laws that bind the Catholic party. They 
were married either before a civil magistrate, or, still worse, before 
a Protestant minister. Wherefore, Catholic priests should avail 
themselves of every opportunity, when conducting meetings of 
Catholic young people, to teach and explain the pricelessness of the 
gift of faith and the danger of losing this greatest of God’s gifts to 
man. When parties who have made all arrangements to be married 
come to the priest, it is too late, as a rule, to prevent mixed marriage. 

The Code says that the promises must, as a rule, be made in writ- 
ing. It is advisable to have two witnesses to subscribe to the writ- 
ten promises. This is the common practice in the United States 
and regular formulas are supplied for that purpose by the chancery 
offices of the various dioceses. There is perhaps more assurance 
that the promises will be actually kept when they are made in writing 
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and the formal promise subscribed to by the parties, and the wit- 
nesses may give the Catholic party a chance to enforce the promise 
in law as far as the education of the children in the Catholic faith 
is concerned, if the non-Catholic party wants to tear them away from 
the Catholic faith. The Code does not absolutely insist on a written 
promise, wherefore the bishop can accept an oral promise and grant 
the dispensation on the strength of it, if, from the circumstances of 
the case, it is morally certain that the promises are made sincerely 
by the non-Catholic party. Where the promises are absolutely re- 
fused, or where there is no sign of sincerity, the bishop cannot grant 
the dispensation, as is evident from Canon 1061. 

If a Catholic and a Protestant have contracted marriage outside 
the Church, the marriage is invalid since the publication of the “Ne 
Temere”’ decree. If the Catholic party afterwards repents and begs 
that the marriage be rectified in the eyes of the Church, and the non- 
Catholic party refuses to make the promises and to renew the con- 
sent before the Catholic priest, the marriage can be validated by a 
sanatio in radice, provided the Catholic party promises to do what is 
in its power to save the Catholic faith for himself or herself and the 
children. In these sad circumstances where the harm has been done 
without a possibility of undoing it, the Church tries to save what it 
can from wreck and ruin. 

The Code continues: The Catholic party in a mixed marriage 
has the obligation to prudently work for the conversion of the non- 
Catholic (Canon 1062). 

Before the Code came into force this obligation of the Catholic 
party was insisted upon as one of the promises to be made before 
the dispensation was granted. The Code wisely says that the Catho- 
lic party should work for the conversion of the non-Catholic party, 
with prudence. Faith is primarily a gift of God wherefore nobody 
can accomplish the conversion of another to the Catholic faith unless 
God gives that grace to the non-Catholic. The good example of 
the Catholic party, his or her truly Christian life, generosity and 
faithfulness in the duties of married life, sincere love, kindness and 
devotion and, above all, persevering prayer, are the proper means 
that the Catholic party should adopt to turn the soul of the non- 
Catholic to God and to obtain for him the gift of faith. 

Though the Church has granted the dispensation from the im- 
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pediment of mixed religion, the parties are not allowed, either before 
or after the Catholic wedding, to approach a non-Catholic minister 
as such, to give or renew the consent in the Protestant rite. 

If the pastor knows for certain that the parties will violate this 
law or have already violated the same, he shall not assist at their 
marriage, except for a very serious reason, until he has consulted 
the Ordinary and scandal has been removed. 

The Church does not censure parties who are forced by the civil 
law to appear even before a non-Catholic minister, acting merely as 
an official of the government, for the purpose solely of complying 
with the civil law and to get the civil recognition of the marriage 
(Canon 1063). 

The provisions of this Canon are very plain and it is evident that 
the Church must insist on these regulations. The last part of Canon 
1063 refers to conditions in governments hostile to the Catholic 
Church, where the government forces all parties to go through a 
ceremony before a civil magistrate who, perchance, may be a minis- 
ter of the State religion. Here in the United States no religion is 
recognized as the established religion of the country, and, on the 
other hand, the government has been liberal enough to allow all 
religions to live according to their persuasion, and all ministers of 
religion recognized by their own church have been granted the power 
to witness marriages in the name of the State. Therefore, Catho- 
lics in the United States are not forced to go through a ceremony 
before a civil magistrate in order that their marriage may be recog- 
nized by the government. For the sake of a public record of all 
marriages, the various States have marriage license laws requiring 
the parties to take out a license, and forbidding all persons entitled 
to witness marriages to marry parties without such license. On the 
license the officiating priest, minister or magistrate enters the record 
of the marriage and returns the same to the bureau which issued 
the license. 













Duty or BisHops AND PASTORS IN REFERENCE TO 
MIxED MARRIAGES 





Bishops and other pastors of souls shall : 


(1) Deter the faithful as much as they can from mixed marriages; 
(2) If they cannot prevent them, they shall by all means see to it 
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that marriages are not contracted against the laws of God and the 
Church ; 

(3) Watch that those who have contracted a mixed marriage in 
their diocese or parish faithfully keep their promises; 


(4) When assisting at a mixed marriage they shall observe Canon 
1102, which forbids the use of sacred ceremonies in mixed marriages 


and prescribes that the priest merely act as official witness to the 
marriage contract of the parties (Canon 1064). 


MARRIAGE OF A CATHOLIC WITH A RENEGADE 


The faithful shall likewise be discouraged from contracting 
marriage with those Catholics who have publicly given up the prac- 
tice of the Catholic faith though they have not joined a non-Catholic 
sect, and with those who have joined societies condemned by the 
Church. 


The pastor shall not assist at such marriages without first consult- 
ing the Ordinary, who, considering all circumstances, may permit 
him to assist at such marriages, provided there is a serious reason, 
and provided the Ordinary has good grounds to believe that the 
Catholic education of the children is sufficiently safeguarded, and 
that the danger of perversion of the Catholic party is removed 
(Canon 106s). 

It is evident that the marriage of a Catholic with a person who 
has fallen away from the Catholic Church and professes no religious 
belief of any kind, or with a Catholic who has gone over to the 
enemy’s camp by joining a forbidden society, is a matter of grave 
concern to the Church. In some cases of this kind there may be 
more danger to the faith of the Catholic party and the children than 
in marriages with persons who belong to some Protestant denomina- 
tion. The Code, therefore, forbids the pastor to assist at such a 
marriage and demands that the case be submitted to the bishop. 
The bishop cannot allow the marriage, as is evident from general 
principles, unless the faith of the Catholic party is safe and assur- 
ance is given that the children will be raised as Catholics. Nobody 
can licitly consent to something which is forbidden by the divine law. 
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MARRIAGE WITH UNWorRTHY CATHOLICS 


If a public sinner, or a person publicly known to be under censure, 
refuses to go to confession or to be reconciled with the Church be- 
fore the marriage, the pastor shall not assist at the marriage unless 
there is a grave and urgent reason, concerning which he shall consult 
the Ordinary, if it is possible (Canon 1066). 

A Catholic whose life is scandalous in the sight of God, and of 
right-minded Catholic people, is a danger to the faith of the partner 
in marriage and of the children. No Catholic who values his faith 
and the spiritual welfare of the children can desire to be married to 
a Catholic who has practically fallen away from the faith. The same 
may be said of a marriage with a Catholic who is under an ecclesias- 
tical censure on account of some sinful act or crime, and who is un- 
concerned over the condition of his soul. Only in very urgent cases 
can a pastor take the responsibility upon himself to marry such 
persons. If time permits, he must refer the case to the bishop. If 
there is proximate danger of loss of faith for the Catholic party, or 


if there is no certainty that the children will be raised as Catholics, 
the Church cannot sanction the marriage, and if the parties do not 
listen to the Church they must bear the consequences of their own 


action. 





OSEE AND MICHEAS AS SOCIAL TEACHERS 
By JosepH Huss etn, S.J., Ph.D. 


The Kingdom of Israel and the Kingdom of Juda both rose to 
their acme of power and prosperity at approximately the same 
period. In the former, Jeroboam II won back all the northern 
possessions which Solomon had held. In the latter, a similar suc- 
cession of victories regained the southern portion of that once glori- 
ous realm. But in both kingdoms religious, moral and social con- 
ditions became worse with the growth of national wealth, which, as 
under the historic industrialism of modern times, meant great for- 
tunes easily acquired by a few, and oppression for the many. 

Fundamental in this decline was the religious deterioration of the 
tribes. The good kings, faithful to Yahweh, could quickly be 
enumerated. Priests and prophets, princes and judges had become 
corrupt and venal. Gold and not truth and justice decided the 
oracles of the false prophets who held no message from Yahweh. 
Bribes determined the sentences passed in the gate. The rich, with 
impunity, robbed the poor of land and home. 

Religion, however, was at a lower ebb in the Ephramite Kingdom 
or Kingdom of Samaria, as Israel is also called in the prophecies, 
than in the Kingdom of Juda. Moral and social conditions conse- 
quently were here also more corrupt. Hence Israel was to meet its 
final doom sooner than Juda, but in both instances the cup of God’s 
wrath was fast filling, and punishment and retribution were con- 
stantly overflowing its brim. Catastrophe was to follow catastrophe. 
So it was that throughout the entire course of their history the 
chosen people of Yahweh either atoned for their transgressions by” 
prayer and penance, and experienced God’s mercy, or else persisted 
in their sins and idolatries and then met with the fitting retribution. 

During the reign of Jeroboam II the voice of Amos had sounded 
almost in vain through Israel’s city of sanctuary. So far at least as 
the general state of public morality was concerned, there was no 
apparent betterment. Within six months after the death of Jero- 
boam, his son, Zachary, who succeeded him, fell by the hands of an 
assassin. His murderer, Sellum, in turn, was slain after a reign of 
one month by Manahan. This impious monarch held the scepter 
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for ten fateful years, during which occurred the terrible interven- 
tion of the Assyrian King Tiglath-Pileser III. Finally, in 725, the 
last King of Samaria succumbed to the renewed attack of the As- 
syrians and was bound and cast into prison by Salmanasar IV. 
Three years more and Sargon captured Samaria and carried Israel 
away with him into captivity. The kingdom had ceased to be. 
During the earlier part of these events the Prophet Osee was sent 
by God to confirm and continue the mission of Ames:~ No less than 
the herdsman of Thecua, did this seer oftlivine love understand the 
crimes committed in Israel against both God and His poor. Ina 
pregnant verse he sums up the social transgressions of his nation: 


Cursing and lying, and killing and theft, 
And adultery have overflowed, and blood hath touched blood.1 


Yet, unlike Amos, he inveighed less directly against these social 
evils themselves, and pointed out more exclusively instead the source 
of them all, the irreligion of the princes and the people, of rich and 
poor alike. It was the supreme sin of infidelity to their Creator that 
he so vividly describes as “fornication against their God,” the same 
sin to which, in their degree, our own greatest social disorders are 
due. 


Israel, the faithless bride, had abandoned her one true Bridegroom 
to espouse herself to many false gods. The very gifts which the 
Almighty had bestowed upon her, the abundance of corn and wine 
and oil, and the silver and gold which He had multiplied for her, 
she no longer recognized as coming from His hand. Worst of all, 
she misapplied them to the service of her idols. But condign hu- 
miliation was awaiting her: 

And I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, 
To whom she burned incense, 
And decked herself out with her earrings and her jewels, 


And went after her lovers, 
And forgot me, saith Yahweh.? 


Here is the great social error of our own and every other civiliza- 
tion that turns from the divine Lover to follow its Baalim, the petty 
idols of its time. Such was the folly of our statesmen who as- 
sembled to make peace and excluded from their councils the Prince 


1 Osee iv. 2. 
2 Osee ii. 13. 
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of Peace, following after the lure of their own worldly prudence, 
diplomacy, ambition and dreams of national aggrandizement. Such, 
no less, is the folly of those in our day who seek for social recon- 
struction, but build up their elaborate systems without God or re- 
ligion. These are of all mistakes, national or international, the most 
grievous because of the disastrous consequences that must follow 
from them. For every social structure that is not established upon 
God is resting on the sand. 


Yet the diplomatists of Israel and her people, in place of returning 
to God, looked for help to pagan princes, who killed them: 
And Ephraim is become as a dove 
That is decoyed, not having a heart. 
They called upon Egypt, 
They went to the Assyrians, 
And when they shall go, 
I will spread my net upon them. 
I will bring them down as a fowl of the air, 
I will strike them as their congregation hath heard. 
Woe to them, for they have departed from me, 
They shall be wasted because they have transgressed against me, 
And I redeemed them, 
And they have spoken lies against me.® 


Yet the pagan nations whom, in their wickedness, God permitted 
to become the instruments of His wrath against His chosen people, 
were themselves to be broken for their sins. The covenant, con- 
cluded with Abraham and renewed under Moses, would not be made 
void. Like Amos, the prophet Osee, too, pointed to the great 
Messianic hope that was to be realized, after all the infidelities of 
Israel, in the Church of Christ. Then God would say “to that which 
was not my people,” 7. ¢., to the nations of the Gentiles, “Thou art 
my people,” and these in turn would answer Him: “Thou art my 
God.” But there was first to be a period of preparation, the prophet 
told his countrymen, when God would lead forth Israel into the 
wilderness of the Babylonian captivity. There He would speak to 
her penitent heart. When He was finally to lead her back into her 
own country the memory of her former idols, her false lovers, would 
have been completely lost. Such was in fact to be the case. The 


days following the period of exile could thus become the immediate 
preparation for the Messianic fulfilment. 


3 Osee vii. 11-13. 
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In that day, the day of the establishment of the Church of Christ, 
God was to espouse His true Bride in a new union that would hence- 
forth be everlasting: “I will espouse thee to me forever.” In that 
never-ending union of Yahweh with His Bride, of Christ with the 
Church, there were to be granted, even to overflowing, all the bless- 
ing of spiritual peace and spiritual riches. If faithful to these, man 
might also enjoy here below his truest happiness. We can quote 
but in part this wonderful nuptial, the song wherein the prophet 
Osee celebrates the espousals of the divine Lover with His Bride: 


Therefore, behold, I will allure her, 
And will lead her into the wilderness, 
And I will speak to her heart. 


And it shall be in that day, saith Yahweh, 
That she shall call me: “My husband,” 
And she shall call me no more, “Baali.” 


And I will espouse thee to me forever, 

And I will espouse thee to me in justice, and judgment, 
And in mercy and in commiserations. 

And I will espouse thee to me in faith, 

And thou shalt know that I am Yahweh. 


And I will say to that which was not my people: 
“Thou art my people!” 

And they shall say: 
“Thou art my God!” 4 


Here then was a supreme social as well as religious lesson. Should 
that tenderness and mercy of the divine Lover, who would take back 
the repentant bride that had left Him for her false lovers, and would 
embrace her in His affection as a virgin, beautiful in all the fairest 
flower of purity and innocence, not have touched to its inmost depth 
the heart of the people, of rich and poor! Should it not have re- 
stored among them the love of God and the love of the neighbor! 
Yet, alas! even that wonderful message of Osee, which after the 
lapse of all these many centuries has power to thrill us still; which 
reveals to our yearning hearts something at least of those unfathom- 
able depths of the divine Love, could not then convert a nation which 
had gone after the impure conceits of its own heart. Israel, as the 
Prophet foretold, would learn only through her humiliation and fall. 
She must first feel the full bitterness of that fate which even now 


«Osee ii. 14, 16, 19, 20, 24. 
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stood without knocking at her gate, with mailed fist. A few more 
years and the Kingdom of Israel would no longer be known among 
the nations of the earth. There is another social lesson for the men 
and women of our own time to ponder upon. 

At the very time that Osee was denouncing the sins of his own 
people Israel, the same mission was being fulfilled with no less burn- 
ing zeal in the sister Kingdom of Juda by his contemporaries, the 
prophets Isaias and Micheas. Of the former we have spoken in an- 
other place. The latter can well be described as “the tribune of the 
common people.” Like Amos he inveighed in mighty words against 
the powerful and the rich who were then robbing and oppressing the — 
people, causing homelessness and misery, breeding thoughts of war 
and revenge among the citizens. Hear once more the age-old story 
from the prophet’s own lips: 


And they have coveted fields and taken them by violence, and houses they have 
forcibly taken away. 

They have oppressed a man and his house, a man, and his inheritance . 

You have taken away the cloak off from the coat, and them that passed 
harmless you have turned to war. You have cast out the women of my people 
from their houses, in which they took delight. You have taken my praise forever 


from their children.5 



























Surely, a terrible indictment made in the very face of these pow- 
erful men! It is our own duty to speak no less fearlessly where the 
industrial and commercial evils of our own time and place demand it, 
not forgetting, however, to blend with the strength of Christ also the 
gentleness of Christ. 

False measures were in common use by the merchants of that 
time: “A scant measure full of wrath,” the prophet calls them in 
referring to the anger of the Lord that filled them to overflowing. 
False weights, too, were resorted to: “Shall I justify wicked bal- 
ances, and the deceitful weights of the bag?” Yahweh asks in His 
divine indignation.£ We can well understand the dread account- 
ing that must be rendered by those who have made their fortunes by 
overcharging the poor in clothing, food and fuel. 

But in still more terrible terms the Almighty arraigns the princes 
and leaders of Juda for their insatiable avarice and greed. As hu- 
man ghouls, the Prophet Micheas pictures them, despoiling and flay- 


5 Micheas ii. 2, 8, 9. 
8 Micheas vi. 10, 11. 
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ing the people, living on the flesh of the poor, cracking open their 
very bones and fattening upon the marrow of them. Could there be 
a more awful and powerful figure than this to expose the abhorrent 
process which in modern times was renewed during the laissez faire 
system in the post-Reformation era! Fearlessly the Prophet cries: 


Hear, O ye princes of Jacob, 

And ye chiefs of the house of Israel: 

Is it not your part to know judgment, 
You that hate good and love evil, 

That violently pluck off their skins from them, 
And their flesh from their bones? 

Who have eaten the flesh of my people, 
And have flayed their skins from off them, 
And have broken their bones, 

And have chopped them as for the kettle 
And as flesh in the midst of the pot.? 


What modern writer on social questions has ever used such stern, 
yet such true and dignified realism? Money, money, money; greed, 
greed, greed: that was the tale of Samaria and of Jerusalem before 
the wrath of God smote them even unto final destruction. From 
wealth easily and unjustly accumulated by means of extortion, graft 
and every other evil practise, there sprang, like the nettle and the 
strangling weeds from their seed, luxury and voluptuousness. And 
the root of all, as we have so often pointed out, and must continue 
to point out, was the irreligion of high and low. But the more pow- 
erful were also the more responsible for these conditions. Priests 
and prophets alike had gone the common way, satisfied with a lavish 
outward observance of religious ceremonies. But these things 
could not deceive the true Prophets of God. Listen again to Mi- 
cheas as he holds up to the eyes of these men the mirror of Yahweh: 


Her princes have judged for bribes, 
Her priests have taught for hire, 
Her prophets divined for money, 
And they leaned upon Yahweh, saying: 
“Is not Yahweh in the midst of us? 
No evil shall come upon us.” 
Therefore, because of you, 
Zion shall be ploughed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall be as a heap of stones, 
And the mountain of the temple as the high places of the forest.8 


7 Micheas iii. 1-3. 
8 Micheas iii. 11, 12. 
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These, too, were terrible words. But king and people did penance, 
for on this occasion the prophet’s message was spoken in the days of 
the great and God-fearing ruler Ezechias. So God’s punishment 
was stayed for that time. And yet in the last chapter of these 
prophecies, that we may presume summarized his preaching of many 
years spent in the service of Yahweh, the prophet Micheas, too, finds 
that there has been no lasting fruit. He has become “as one that 
gleaneth in the autumn the grapes of the vintage,” and there is not 
a cluster to eat. “The holy man is perished out of the earth.”® Men 
cannot confide in their leaders, in their sons and daughters, in the 
very wife of their bosom. They have failed—religiously, morally, 
socially——and they must all go down to destruction, a destruction 
that was not far off. 

Yet let their enemies not exult over-much as they lead into captiv- 
ity these faithless people of Yahweh. God will still have mercy on 
a faithful remnant that will in the end be found true to Him. For 
Micheas, too, carried in his heart the great Messianic hope. Be- 
fore his sight, as before that of his fellow prophets, was unfolded 
in glory the vision of that new Sion where Jew and Gentile were 
to meet in the one true Church of Christ and all the prophecies 
would at last be fulfilled. 

In that day they shall come to thee, 
Even from Assyria and unto the fortified cities, 


And from the fortified cities even to the river, 
And from sea to sea, and from mountain to mountain.1° 


For God will forget the iniquities of His people, and will cast 
away the sins for which they have wept, even as a millstone that 
sinks out of sight into the depths of the sea. But here, in the mean- 
time, is the brief rule of life that the Prophet lays down for his 
people. Well for the nations, also, of our day if they will write it 
upon the walls of their halls of commerce, their chambers of State 
and their courts of justice! 

I will show thee, O man, what is good, 
And what the Lord requireth of thee: 


Verily, to do judgment, and to love mercy, 
And to walk solicitous with thy God.11 


® Micheas vii. 1, 2. 
10 Micheas vii, 12. 
11 Micheas vi. 8. 








CASUS MORALIS 


De Absolutione a Censuris Papalibus Ordinariis Reser- 
vatis Deque Regularium Privilegio Ab Iisdem 
Censuris Absolvendi 


Ivo ViTALI, O.F.M. 


Nonnullis huius ephemerdis lectoribus notum plane est in ephe- 
meride “The Ecclesiastical Review”? casum iuridico—moralem 
“absolutio a censuris papalibus Ordinariis reservatis” inscriptum una 
cum solutione ab eadem ephemeride tradita editum fuisse. “The 
Ecclesiastical Review,’ in solutione praefati casus tradenda affirmat 
quidem Regulares frui privilegio absolvendi a “censuris papalibus 
Ordinariis reservatis;” ast sustinet eodem tempore casus papales a 
locorum Ordinariis reservari posse. Quod cum fit, Regularium 
privilegium prorsus evanescit. Aliis verbis: “The Ecclesiastical 
Review” admittit reservationes mixtas, tam ante quam post Codicis 
promulgationem. 

Cum reservationes mixtae, quovis tempore considerari velint, non 
sint, nec esse possint; emendationes solutioni casus necessario af- 
ferendas dictate ephermeridi, ut in ipsa insererentur, suo tempore 
trasmittendas curavi. Ast frustra. Hac de causa ad aliam ephemeri- 
dem recurrere compulsus fui. 

Hisce praemissis, videamus quomodo reservationes mixtae, quibus 
“The Ecclesiastical Review” ad Regularium privilegium denegan- 
dum innititur, omni fundamento careant; sintque proinde omnino 
rejiciendae. 

Praefati casus solutio, quam tradidit “The Ecclesiastical Review” 
mense Novembre anni proxime elapsi, plene approbari non potest. 
Duae quippe observationes, quae sub silentio praeteriri nequent, quin 
errori pateat aditus, necessario faciendae sunt: quarum prima refer- 
tur ad responsionem primi quaesiti, et praecise respicit ea verba: “Si 
autem casus constitutus fuit diocesanus—e. g. Nobis et a Nobis 
reservatus, uti dicunt, Regulares ut tales nullo privilegio speciali 
quoad absolutionem guadebant.” -—Altera observatio refertur ad 
notam solutioni casus adiectam, seu melius, ut exactiores simus, ad 


1Cfr. “The Ecclesiastical Review,” November, 1922. 
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haec verba dumtaxat: “Si autem alia reservatio existat—e. g. si ipse 
Episcopus directe sibi reservet peccatum abortus, Regulares ut tales 
nullis specialibus facultatibus gaudent.” 

Procul dubio, quisquis ita opinatur, evidenter supponit dari, aut 
dari posse reservationes mixtas. Ast “nulla est mixta (idest ponti- 
ficia simul et episcopalis) reservatio: nec esse potest; nam quae ad 
superioris iudicium avocantur, ipso iure a iurisdictione inferiorum 
subtrahuntur : alias, data ab illo absolutio prope inutilis foret. Itaque 
non potest Ordinarius sibi quoque eos casus reservare, qui R. P. sunt 
reservati; et si quos sibi reservaverat, illos postea R. P. sibi reservet, 
reservatio episcopalis ipso iure evanescit.” Ita clariss. D’Annibale 
(I, n. 339, nota 19). Cfr. etiam Suar., De Poenit, 31, 4, 26; Lugo, 
De Poenit., XX, 149, 151. 

Insuper, opinio affirmantium dari, aut dari posse reservationes 
mixtas prorsus anti-iuridica est. Siquidem novum Jus (Can. 898) 
expresse prohibet huiusmodi reservationes.? Mixtis reservation- 
ibus exclusis, palam apparet Episcopos in reservatis numquam uti 
posse illa formula: “Nobis et a Nobis.’”* 

Ex dictis sponte fluit privilegium Regularium absolvendi a cen- 
suris papalibus Ordinariis reservatis sartum tectumque manere; cum 
a locorum Ordinariis neque auferri, neque ullis valeat limitibus cir- 
cumscribi.* 


2Citatus canon ita sonat: “Prorsus ab iis peccatis sibi reservandis omnes 
abstineant quae iam sint Sedi Apostolicae etiam ratione censurae reservata, et 
regulariter ab iis quoque quibus censura, etsi nemini reservata, a iure imposita sit.” 

3 Reservationes, iuxta moralistas, in ‘pontificias et episcopales distingui solent; 
et utrarumque genus duplex. Nam ex pontificiis quaedam R. P. reservatae sunt 
speciali modo, quaedam simpliciter. Episcopalium vero unum genus earum est, 
quae a R. P. eis reservatae sunt; alterum earum, quae ipsimet sibi reservant: 
illae reservatae nobis, hae a nobis dici solent. Cfr. D’Annibale, 1, c. 

#Casus Episcopis reservati, a quibus Regulares vi privilegiorum suorum 
absolvere possunt, sequentes enumerantur : 

a. Qui matrimonium ineunt coram ministro acatholico (Can. 2319). 

b. Qui matrimonio uniuntur cum pacto ut proles educetur extra catholicam 
ecclesiam (Can. 2319). 

c. Qui scienter liberos suos acatholicis ministris baptizandos offerre praesumunt 
(Can. 2319). 

d. Parentes vel parentum locum tenentes qui liberos in religione acatholica 
educandos vel instituendos scienter tradunt (Can. 2319). 

e. Qui falsas reliquias conficit, scienter vendit, distribuit, vel publicae 
venerationi exponit (Can. 2326). 

f. Qui violentas manus in personam clericorum vel utriusque sexus religioso- 
rum injecerit (Can. 2343). 

g. Procurantes abortum, effectu secuto, matre non excepta (Can. 2350). 

h. Religiosi non exempti apostatae a religione. Religiosi exempti apostatae 
excommunicationem Proprio Superiori reservatam incurrunt (Can. 2385). 

i. Religiosi professi votorum simplicium perpetuorum matrimonium contrahere 
—_— et omnes cum eis matrimonium contrahere praesumentes (Can. 











LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEy 


The Mass (Continued) 
THE Prayers BEFORE THE CONSECRATION 


The opening prayer of the Canon is an humble supplication to our 
most merciful Father—Te igitur clementissime Pater—through His 
Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, that He would receive and bless our 
offerings. The conjunction, igitur, is not easily explained. It may 
have been placed here in order to express the intimate connection 
of the prayer of consecration with the hymn of praise which we 
have sung in the Preface and Sanctus; perhaps merely for emphasis. 

Let us note in the first place that the priest speaks in the plural. 
Like the Sacrifice of the Cross, the Eucharistic Sacrifice is an uni- 
versal one. The Mass is the act of the Church, accomplished in 
behalf of the Church, that is, for the pastors and the sheep and 
lambs entrusted to their care. Hence we make explicit mention of 
the Pope, the universal shepherd, of the diocesan bishop, and, in 
fine, of all those who profess the Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 

Te igitur . . . supplices rogamus ac petimus uti accepta 
habeas et benedicas haec dona, haec munera, haec sancta sacrificia 
illibata. It has been suggested that the plural rogamus, petimus, 
is to be explained by the ancient practice of concelebration. But, 
as we have shown already, the silent recitation of the Canon is of 
great antiquity. Hence it is a more natural explanation of the 
plural, if we see in these prayers an utterance of the priest in his 
capacity as official mediator in behalf of the people. The faithful 
pray with the priest and he treats with God in their behalf. More- 
over the gifts upon the altar have been offered by the people—their 
gifts and oblations become truly a spotless sacrifice when the priest 
changes the bread and wine presented by them into the sacred 
Flesh and Blood of the Son of God. 

The priest’s first request is for the peace of the Church, a peace 
that springs from external security and internal unity and harmony: 
quam pacificare, custodtre, adunare et regere digneris. 

When he has prayed for the universal Church and her chief Pas- 
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tor, the priest passes on to the second prayer of the Canon, the 
Memento of the living, as it is commonly called. Memento, Domine, 
famulorum famularumque tuarum. Here the priest mentions the 
names of those persons for whom he wishes to pray in an especial 
manner. He makes a short pause and pronounces the names silently 
or even only mentally. In this practice we have a survival of the 
old-time reading of the diptychs, that is, of the lists or catalogues 
of persons in communion with the Church, or of such as had died 
in the profession of the Catholic Faith. The names of the living 
were read from the diptychs before the consecration, those of the 
dead after it. The humility, but assured confidence, of the prayer 
is most remarkable. Memento! We only ask for a remembrance 
by the Lord of infinite mercy, certain that if He will but think of 
us and our friends, all our wants shall most assuredly be satisfied. 
It is thus we see the saints pray in the Holy Books: Memento 
Domine David, et omnis mansuetudinis ejus (Ps. cxxxi. I). 
Memento mei, Deus meus, in bonum (Esdr. 2 xiii. 31). On the cross, 
likewise, the good thief asked but for a remembrance: Memento 
met, Domine, cum veneris in regnum tuum (Luc. xxiii. 42). 

The priest goes on to pray for those who are now assisting at 
Mass—who stand or kneel round the altar—et omnium circum- 
stantium, and thus take an immediate part in the sacrifice, by reason 
also of their having supplied the material elements of our oblation. 
The words qui tibt offerunt hoc sacrificum laudis . . .  tibique 
reddunt vota sua, must be understood to refer to the offerings in 
kind made by the faithful at the Offertory. The sublime nature and 
efficacy of our sacrifice is beautifully described in the course of the 
prayer. The Mass is called sacrificium laudis, a sacrifice of perfect 
praise and acknowledgment of God’s excellence, and having power 
to save our souls and procuring everlasting security even for the 
body. The body shares in the salvation and well-being—incolumi- 
tas—of the soul in its own way, through a glorious immortality. 

The third prayer of the Canon is headed “Infra actionem.” This 
rubric may at first sight appear rather purposeless, since the pre- 
ceding prayers have also been said infra actionem. However it is 
easy to account for the origin and position of the rubric. The 
third prayer is the only one of those found in the Canon which, 
together with the Hanc igitur in Easter and Whitweek, admits of a 
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slight change or addition on certain solemnities. These additions 
are printed in our Missals immediately after the proper Prefaces of 
these same feasts—so the words infra acttonem serve simply as a 
reminder to the priest to revert to this part of the Missal when he 
reaches the prayer Communicantes. In course of time the rubric 
came to be inserted in the Canon itself. The brief addition contains 
always a reference to the mystery celebrated that day. The prayer 
begins with two participles: communicantes et memoriam vener- 
antes. Several explanations have been offered—the easiest and 
most natural one is to interpret the words as if they were in the 
indicative: communicamus et memoriam veneramur. In justifica- 
tion of this interpretation we may refer to 2 Mach. 1. 6. Et nunc 
hic sumus orantes pro vobis. 

Our sacrifice is not only beneficial to the children of Holy Church 
still fighting the battles of this life; it likewise procures honor to 
those who have already reached the goal of everlasting life, inas- 
much as in the Mass we magnify the grace of God in them, a grace 
that came to them from this universal source of all blessings. 
Moreover the Saints are able and willing to help us. We are not 
strangers to them, because the whole Church is the body of Christ, 
and our common membership of the mystical body of Jesus Christ 
gives us a claim upon the heavenly intercession of the friends of 
God whose memory we honor upon earth: quorum meritis prect- 
busque concedas ut in omnibus protections tuae muniamur auxilus. 

The Communicantes contains an enumeration of twenty-four 
Saints—twenty-five if we include the special mention of the Queen 
of all Saints. The terms in which the blessed Mother of God is 
spoken of are noteworthy and bear witness to the unique position 
Mary holds in the kingdom of grace, and the peculiar veneration 
which the Church has bestowed upon her from the beginning. In 
primis—first and foremost in our remembrance comes the glorious 
and ever a virgin, Mary, the Mother of God, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The very omissions in the Canon testify to its antiquity, quite as 
much as the Saints whose names occur in it. Thus St. Joseph’s 
name is not mentioned for the simple reason that his cultus is of 
comparatively recent date—St. Teresa may be said to have been the 
first apostle of popular devotion to the foster-father of our Lord. 

After our blessed Lady, memory is made of the twelve Apostles, 
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St. Paul, however, being mentioned in the place of St. Matthias. 
After the names of the Apostles come those of twelve holy martyrs, 
five of whom are popes, one a bishop, one a deacon and five laymen. 
In this list we see a further proof of the high antiquity of the prayers 
of the Canon, because, in the early centuries of the Church, mar- 
tyrs alone were the objects of a liturgical cultus. All these Saints 
either lived or suffered in Rome, or at least were buried there, and 
thus became objects of special veneration on the part of the local 
church of Rome. Hence their admission into the Canon. It must 
be borne in mind that our Mass and Canon is that of the local 
church of Rome. Linus, Cletus and Clemens were the immediate 
successors of St. Peter. St. Xystus, or Sixtus II, was Pope in the 
middle of the second century. He was preceded by Cornelius on 
the chair of St. Peter, but because the feast of that holy Pontiff 
and that of St. Cyprian were kept on the same day, they are men- 
tioned together in the Canon. St. Chrysogonus was martyred at 
Aquileia in 304. Ss. John and Paul are famous in ecclesiastical his- 
tory. They were men of great wealth and held important positions 
at court. When they saw the envy of Julian the Apostate and his 
hatred of the Christian religion, they made haste to distribute 
among the poor of the city the treasures which might otherwise 
have fallen into the hands of a greedy tyrant. Their memory was 
very dear to the Roman people. In her liturgy, holy Church says 
of them that they are “two olive trees, and two torches burning 
before the Lord: they have power to cover the sky with clouds and 
to open its gates, for their tongues have become the keys of heaven” 
(Antiph. of Magnif. 2nd. Vesp, June 26). Ss. Cosmas and Damian 
were brothers. They were born in Arabia and suffered death for 
Christ at Cilicia in 297. Their relics have been greatly venerated 
in Rome since the beginning of the sixth century. 

The prayer Hanc igitur pleads once more for a favorable accept- 
ance of our offering. By the words servitutis nostrae we are to 
understand the priest and his ministers. But the sacrifice is not 
theirs only but cunctae familiae tuae. The clause diesque nostras 
in tua pace disponas, etc., was added by St. Gregory the Great. 
While reciting this prayer the priest spreads his hands over the 
oblata. This ceremony dates from the fifteenth century and became 
law in the Missal of St. Pius V. During the whole week of Easter 
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and Pentecost the prayer is slightly altered by a reference to the 
recently baptized catechumens. On Maundy Thursday allusion js 
made to the institution of the Holy Eucharist on that day. 

The fifth prayer—Quam oblationem—is held by some commen- 
tators to be the equivalent of the famous epiclesis of the Greek 
Liturgy. However, the Holy Ghost is not invoked in it. Our invo- 
cation is addressed to God the Father, since we pray that by accept- 
ing our offering God would make it the body and blood of His 
most dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. The five epithets applied 
to our oblation are not easy to explain—benedictam, adscriptam, 
ratam, rationabilem, acceptabilemque. ‘They may be thus trans- 
lated: “Do Thou, O God, render this our oblation wholly blessed, 
legitimate, valid and acceptable.” The Mass is an authentic, law- 
ful and valid sacrifice by reason of its being but the faithful carry- 
ing out of our Lord’s injunction to the Apostles, after He had 
Himself celebrated the first Mass: ‘Do this in memory of Me.” 
Through the wondrous change that takes place at the moment of 
the Consecration, our offering becomes most truly rationalis, since 
mere bread and wine are changed into the flesh and blood of Him 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. The 
words may also be an allusion to the words of the Apostle: “I 
beseech you that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
pleasing unto God, your reasonable service” (Rom. xii. 1). If the 
spiritual sacrifice whereby we give ourselves to God is a “reason- 
able service,” how much more true is it of the sacrifice in which we 
offer God’s own Son as a saving Victim? Such an offering must 
be acceptable to God, by reason of the infinite worth and dignity of 
the Victim which lies, mystically slain, upon our altar, for it is 
that beloved Son of His in whom the Father is well pleased. 

Ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filit tui—these words 
are calculated to fill our hearts with joyful confidence. For us, for 
our temporal and eternal wellbeing, God accomplishes the stupen- 
dous miracle of the Mass. On Christmas night the Angels bade 
the shepherds rejoice because “this day is born to you a Saviour” 
(Luc. ii, 2). Nobis datus, nobis natus, sings St. Thomas. It is 
for us the daily sacrifice is offered; for us, no less than for the 
glory of the Father, Christ is mystically sacrificed upon a thousand 
altars, as long as the world shall endure. 


(To be continued) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
I 


To the Editor, ‘THE HomILetTic AND PAsToRAL REVIEW: 


The June issue of the Homiretic had many interesting subjects, but 
permit me to stress a few. The Rev. W. W. Whalen had a deserving 
article on how to improve the ecclesiastical retreat. God knows it needs 
to be improved. We should have priests especially trained for that 
purpose ; but where can they be found? We want men who can put joy 
into the retreat. It has been my experience that the retreat director 
tries to make hell hot for his hearers, telling them that the infernal pit 
is plastered with sacerdotal skulls. As a consequence I have known 
many young priests so thrown into despair as to contemplate giving up 
their sacred state. Only some older, solid priests have saved them. 
Did God call men to this sublime state only to make their damnation 
greater? The retreat-master should rather speak on such subjects as 
the care of souls, pastoral theology, and the heroic life of missionaries. 

Could not Father Whalen suggest a plan for salutary retreats? Let 
there be a forum opened in THE Homietic AND PasTorAL REVIEW 


on this great issue. 
* * «*« X* 


Another article of great moment was that entitled, “Are Our Priests 
Intellectual Men?” It is only too true that priests will never become 
intellectual unless they read something higher than the popular secular 
magazines. I believe the younger priests have, as a rule, poor libraries 
with few solid books, but this is not the case with the older ones. If 
our priests were better bookmen the price of Catholic books would be 
lower; and trashy literature would have no temptation for them. 
Priests should, and can, become the intellectual lights of this country; 
but to do this they must not only buy more of the best books, but they 
must read and study them. Let them spend their money in this way, 
and not in buying trash and prolonged diversions. There is no doubt 
that we shall have to give a stricter account of our time than will be 
demanded of lay people. Show me your books and I will tell you 
what kind of priest you are! 


* * * X 


“The Sins of Priests,’ by Bishop Vaughan, should be read and 
re-read by all the clergy. I should like to see that article put into 
pamphlet form and sent to every priest. 

On page 966 there is a reference to the services of Holy Week. 
Why cannot all country churches manage to have these sublime ser- 
vices, which are so inspiring to the faithful and all who see them? I 
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agree with the further remark of that communication that there should 
be some modification and simplification of the Breviary for the busy 
priest. Why not shorten those second lessons, which often dwell at 
great length on the most trivial things in the lives of the lesser saints, 
These lessons should be short, to the point, and uniform. 

On page 972 it is said that when an official is unreasonable in the 
civil law there is a remedy in the court. Why cannot we have some- 
thing similar for ecclesiastical difficulties? We need an impartial 
Catholic court where priest grievances can be settled and removed. 
Dreadful things happen in this country for want of such a court. How 
many priests have abandoned their high calling simply because there 
was no justice for them? True, Rome is willing to hear complaints, 
but Rome is too far away, and may not get the truth, through ignorance 
of all the circumstances and local conditions. 

I should like to see all these points discussed in THE Homeric 
AND PasTORAL REVIEW. 

R. VERNIMONT, 
Denton, Texas. 


II 
“ARE OUR PRIESTS INTELLECTUAL?” 


Under this title a writer in your June issue gives a negative answer 
to the question, states reasons for his conclusion, and suggests the 
three following remedies: 


“It seems the first thing to be done is to insist on higher standards 
of education before admission into the seminary; secondly, upon a 
more thorough training in essential subjects during the seminary 
course ; thirdly, upon the choice of professors who are truly intellectual, 
devoted heart and soul to their work of teaching, and not with one 
eye on their books and the other on some future parish, and who con- 
sequently will be able to fire their students with a love and enthusiasm 
for at least some branches of their studies.” 

From my experience as a student and a victim I may be permitted 
to make a few remarks on these remedies in the inverse order. 

The good teacher is supposed to have four qualities—a knowledge 
of the subject, a knowledge of the pupil, a knowledge of method and 
a good moral character. 

While most of my professors knew the subject they were teaching, 
still some did not have the matter in teachable form, and were con- 
tinually experimenting with the students as victims. We suffered 
too from a juggling whereby one professor would “fill in” and try to 
teach a strange subject. One professor remarked, “You needn’t think 
that we know much more than you. A ‘prof’ is supposed to be good 
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—————— 


if he keeps one page ahead of his class.” That may be humility, but 
it surely is not a source of confidence. 

Nor need we dwell on the moral character requirement except to 
mention willingness or unwillingness to teach. It goes without saying 
that a professor who would be so unwilling to teach as to squander 
the students’ time and constitute a scandal for laziness has no place on 
any faculty. But some of our professors gave the impression that 
they were as ready to have no class as the students could be. Others 
showed a lack of wholeheartedness in their work. 

Knowledge of method was lacking in many instances. One pro- 
fessor merely translated the Latin text. Another aimed at finishing 
the book cover to cover; whether the students knew the contents was 
a side issue. Another took essentials for granted and took up the 
time on non-essentials and hypothetical points. In the classes of one 
professor I actually had to keep writing what was said, out of the 
spirit of penance, to keep myself awake. Monotonous! An essential 
subject, too. 

In some instances, the knowledge of the pupil was wanting. Some 
gave the impression that they had always lived apart from their 
fellow men. The teachers could not enter into the minds of their 
pupils. Most professors presumed the students had knowledge which 
they did not have, that the “students“ knew how to study and had 
habits of study, knew how to take notes. I had two professors in the 
seminary who, in my opinion, were teachers. 

With reference to the second remedy, “More thorough training in 
essentials during the seminary course,” every subject we had was 
essential. I concede there was “too much cramming” around exami- 
nations, but not so at other times. The students had never been trained 
to study and so any assignment of matter that would demand imme- 
diate work for the next class was resented. And, furthermore, 
nothing was done to develop the habit of constant application to study. 

Let us then bring the discussion further back: Are our seminarians 
intellectual? The indications which your writer enumerates to show 
a lack of intellectual tastes and preferences in the clergy, I can like- 
wise enumerate to show the same condition in the seminary. Study- 
time was consumed in reading papers, magazines and the modern 
novel. Conversations were about sports, theatres, parties, the latest 
‘dope’ and scandals of the diocese, defects and faults of professors, 
fellow students, seminary rules, and generally the meals. The in- 
dividual who talked about class matter at any time was branded con- 
temptuously as a “highbrow,” an “intellectual.” The very term “in- 
tellectual” was a term of opprobrium. Possibly it was because of 
“would-be” intellectuals, who gloried not so much in seeking knowl- 
edge as in making a show of it and who, not so much because of their 
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tastes and preferences, as because of their pride and vainglory, con- 
sidered themselves intellectual and above the rest of their fellows. They 
brought the good name “intellectual” into disrepute by predicating it of 
an imitation and a sham. We all revolted against the sham and with 
it the name. Whether this is the explanation or not, I know it to be a 
fact that “intellectual” was a term of contempt. So much so that many 
who did study hard did not want to be known as students. You would 
insult the average seminarian by calling him a “plugger.” The student 
who asked a question in class was an unique hero. He knew that the 
rest of the students would characterize him as a “trimmer,” one who 
was trying to make a hit with the professor. The same reproachful 
epithet was given to the student who would dare be seen speaking to 
a professor after class. 

If we look to the seminary to explain such a condition in the priest- 
hood, we ought to look to the preparatory seminary for the explanation 
of a similar condition in the seminary. Need we go any further back 
than the preparatory seminary for this explanation? No. I knew 
boys who entered the preparatory seminary ready for a career of study. 
For the first two years they studied, and if they were not all prize- 
winners, they were to be found among the ten highest in the class. 
Many of these same, as young men in the fifth and sixth years of the 
course and at graduation, were very well satisfied with a passing mark. 


Their names appeared among the last ten. Their high ideals, high 
ambitions, studious application gone! They had become acclimated. 
They adapted themselves to their surroundings. They imbibed the 
spirit of the institution. Let the following incident portray that spirit. 


I was asked on two or three occasions to write something for the 
periodical of that school. Knowing the spirit, which I myself had to 
encounter a few years ago, I decided to write four articles entitled, 
“The M’s of Study” embracing the Motive, the Matter, the Method and 
the Moderator. I sent the first installment to the editor in the fall 
of 1922. The editor sent my article back to me together with the 
following letter, written on stationery of the “Office of the Prefect 
of Studies”: 


“I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of your essay on sTupy. I have 
read it and found it excellent, but I believe it is of a style not in keeping 
with the matter which we use in the—(name of the paper). As your 
introduction states, it would be a very good subject for a retreat.* 

I am very thankful for the deep interest you have shown in our College 
magazine. If I may say so, it proves all that has been said of “——-spirit” 
which lingers in all its former students. 

I sincerely hope to hear from you again, especially if you have in mind 
something in a lighter vein.” 


* The first sentence of my article reads :—“About twelve years ago at a college 
retreat one of the priests gave a wonderful talk on study.” 
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This letter speaks volumes. Articles on study are all right for times 
of retreat, but we prefer “something in a lighter vein.” The atmosphere 
and spirit of that College could not be summed up better than by 
“something in a lighter vein.” The whole trouble is that everything 
is taken in a lighter vein—studies, examinations, and even retreats and 
devotions. The students’ talk, thoughts, time and energy are so taken 
up with frivolities and thus so dissipated, that their minds are not 
capable of sustained concentration. Each class as it graduates con- 
tains two or three who have developed intellectual tastes, not because 
of, but in spite of, their surroundings. One who takes serious things 
seriously is actually pitied. “There must be something wrong with 
him.” Not one former student of that College to whom I have spoken, 
but who has agreed that things are far from what they ought to be. 
Little perhaps does the editor of that paper know that the “spirit which 
lingers in all its former students” is a spirit of hopeful yearning that the 
spirit of sanctity, of seriousness and of study may in the near future 
prevail in their alma mater. 

I agree with your writer that priests are not intellectual and I endorse 
his remedies. But the greatest cause, to my mind, contributory to the 
lack of intellectuality in the clergy is the lack of spirituality. No one 
can be spiritual and not acquire a taste for the higher pleasures of the 
soul, a yearning for the knowledge of higher things. Without spirit- 
uality the clergy might attain to knowledge “that puffeth up”; they 
might be “ever learning but never attaining to the knowledge of the 
truth.” The priest’s taste for intellectual things must flow from his 
spirituality. 

The remedy that I would add to those suggested by your writer is a 
little more, or rather, some genuine spirituality, which does not exclude 
the natural virtues, in our Catholic colleges and especially in preparatory 
seminaries. 

This remedy is no doubt included in the “higher standards of educa- 
tion before admission to the seminary.” But I think it is important 
enough to merit explicit statement. And may I, in all charity, suggest 
a text for the consideration of those who occupy seats of learning: 
“WoE TO YOU LAWYERS, FOR YOU HAVE TAKEN AWAY THE KEY OF 
KNOWLEDGE : YOU YOURSELVES HAVE NOT ENTERED IN, AND THOSE THAT 
WERE ENTERING IN YOU HAVE HINDERED” ? 

VICTIM. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


BEATIFICATION OF CARDINAL BELLARMIN 


Catholic scholars will be gratified to learn that the Holy See has 
completed the process of beatification of Cardinal Bellarmin, of the 
Society of Jesus. He was born in Italy, October 4, 1542. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the Order of the Society of Jesus at 
Rome. At Padua he studied theology, and from that city he was 
sent to Louvain where he began his work “De Scriptoribus Ecclesi- 
asticts.’ He remained seven years at Louvain, took the solemn 
vows of his Order and was ordained priest. Pope Gregory XIII 
called him to the Collegium Romanum to teach apologetics, where 
his lectures on the controversies then agitated by the Protestant 
Reformers became famous throughout Europe. Pope Sixtus V, 
in 1589, sent him to France as theologian to Cardinal Cajetan, the 
Apostolic Legate of France. Thirteen months later, Pope Gregory 
XIV appointed Bellarmin a member of the committee for the revi- 
sion of the Sacred Scriptures. Afterwards, he was appointed rector 
of the Collegium Romanum, and from that position he was advanced 
to Provincial of the Neopolitan Province of his Order. Pope Clem- 
ent VIII called him to Rome as his theologian and created him 
Cardinal of the Church, March 3, 1599. 

April 21, 1602, Pope Clement VIII made him Archbishop of 
Capua, the Pope himself performing the episcopal consecration of 
Bellarmin. Three years later, Pope Paul V requested Bellarmin 
to resign the archbishopric and come to the Roman Curia so that 
His Holiness might avail himself of the services of this eminent 
and saintly scholar. When Bellarmin felt his end approaching he 
begged leave of the Supreme Pontiff to retire to the novitiate of 
his Order at Rome where he died, September 17, 1621. The Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, May 13, 1923, confirmed the process of 
beatification, decreeing the honors of the blessed to Robert Cardinal 
Bellarmin (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, page 269). 


BEATIFICATION OF BROTHER Marianus, O.F.M. 


In all ages and in all walks of life God has raised men, who, by 
their example of a perfect Christian life, demonstrate that the Chris- 
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tian man or woman can serve God with perfect love, irrespective 
of the position or state or life that God’s providence has given to 
His children. Here we have a simple lay brother, who, for more 
than forty years, held the position of porter of the Franciscan 
Monastery near Civitella, Italy. Little is known of his life; his 
long years of faithful service in the monastery seemed to have 
nothing unusual or extraordinary about them. Still, in this humble 
position and in the midst of the vexations of a porter’s work, Brother 
Marianus kept closely united to his divine Master, having his mind 
and heart fixed on God while attending to his daily task. God was 
pleased to exalt His humble servant, and the Church places him 
before us as an example of a perfect Christian life. The S. Con- 
gregation of Rites, by decree of May 11, 1923, declares that from 
the process of the cause of beatification of Brother Marianus it is 
certain that he practiced the theological and cardinal virtues to a 
heroic degree (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, page 293). 


NoviITIATE OF RELIGIOUS WHO OBTAIN PERMISSION TO JOIN 
ANOTHER RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


A professed member of a religious organization may with per- 
mission of the Holy See join another religious Order or Congrega- 
tion. Now, the question arises concerning the habit such a relig- 
ious should wear during his novitiate in the new religious com- 
munity. Should he wear the habit of his own Order, in which he 
was professed, or of the new community which he wishes to join? 
The S. Congregation of Religious answers that such a religious 
should wear the habit of the new community which he desires to 
jon (S. Cong. of Religious, May 14, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XV, page 289). 


Books PLACED ON THE INDEX 


The following books have been placed on the Index of Forbid- 
den Books: 

1. “Documented Internal History of the Society of Jesus,” by 
Don Miguel Mir, of the Royal Academy of Spain (vols. 1 and 2). 

2. A translation in French of the above work by I. De Recalde, 
published by the Librairie Moderne, Paris, France (Holy Office, 


May 4, 1923). 
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3. “Apparition of the Most Blessed Virgin on the Holy Moun- 
tain of La Salette,” on Saturday, September 19, 1845. Reprint of 
the entire text published by Melanie, etc., Society of St. Augustine, 
Paris, Rome, Bruges, 1922 (Holy Office, May 10, 1923; Acta Ap, 
Sedis, pages 287, 288). 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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ANOTHER “Casus PERPLEXUS” 






i 

t 

: 
Question: One evening a Catholic couple of the parish called at the rectory ite 
wishing to be married immediately. They were to leave town and had purchased | 
i 






their railroad tickets for a distant city. Father “X” knew them both well and 
was sure of their Baptism and also that they were free to marry. On questioning AN 
them, however, he found that the man had been godfather to the wife-to-be, and nh 
hence there was the impediment of spiritual relationship. Hi 
A recent decision of the Roman Congregation states that it is not necessary to it uf 
seek dispensations by telephone or telegram and this was a confirmation of A 
previous rulings in such cases. ‘it 
This relationship was known only to the couple and to persons who would see i 
the baptismal record, and in a certain sense it was occult. The pastor, Father Hi 
“X,” talked the matter over with his assistant, Father “Y,” who said he thought 
it was a real case of “casus perplexus” and all was prepared for the marriage. Ahi) 
Father “X” thought his young assistant recently from the seminary might be i 
right and married the couple. Later he began to feel that the impediment was not i 
occult and that his adviser knew less than he did about these matters. 
Was that couple validly married? Can this be answered, Yes or No, directly? i 
I would add the pastor had all the jurisdiction required by law; he was in his HN 
own parish limits and that there was no other impediment except the non-publica- i 
tion of the banns. 


















PaAROCHUS. 







Answer: It is our opinion that the marriage in question was not 
valid but null and void because the pastor had no power in the Hi 
case to dispense with the diriment impediment. | 

Some authors, e. g. Noldin (Ed. 13, vol. 3, p. 699), say that the 
“Casus perplexus’” was full of difficulties in the former law but that 
all difficulties have disappeared because the Code gives such far- 
reaching faculties in Canon 1045. However, that Canon is by no 
means clear. There are two clauses which give rise to a great deal 
of uncertainty, namely, the clause “cum jam omnia sunt parata ad 
nuptias” and the clause in section three of the same Canon, “solum if 
pro casibus occultis.” | 

In the case proposed by our correspondent it seems to us that the 
circumstances do not entitle it to the benefit of Canon 1045. The 1 
clause which says that the power of dispensation is granted when | 
the impediment is found out only when all things are ready for the 
marriage and the celebration of it cannot be delayed without prob- I) 
able danger of great evil, must mean more than the mere fact that Nl 
the parties come to the priest and want to be married immediately. 
1299 
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We have looked through a number of commentaries on the Code 
to find something like a common opinion of authors on the mean- 
ing of this clause, but quite a number of the authors have no explana- 
tion of it, so one cannot speak of a common opinion. It seems to 
us that the “cumt jam omnia sunt parata ad nuptias’ means the 
usual and ordinary preparations that precede marriage as, timely 
notice to the pastor, proclamation of the banns, invitations, etc. 
It is not probable that the Code wants to encourage hasty marriages 
or neglect of the religious part of the preparations for marriage. 
We do not believe that the Code can be interpreted to mean that 
the parties may be dispensed from impediments by the pastor just 
because they neglect the ordinary and proper manner of getting 
married and demand marriage on short notice. Emergencies may 
arise where, by mistake or through necessity, the preparations have 
to be made hurriedly, but these cases will be easily recognized and 
under such circumstances the faculties of Canon 1045 may be inter- 
preted liberally, for it is evidently the intention of the Church to 
come to the aid of her children when unforeseen difficulties arise and 
the delay of marriage would cause great hardship. 
The other clause of Canon 1045, section three, as to occult cases 
in which the pastor may dispense in marriages in which the impedi- 
ment is discovered only when all things are prepared for the mar- 
riage, we have discussed before in the pages of THE HoMILetTic 
AND PASTORAL REvIEwW. Some authors declare, as we stated at the 
time, that the “casus occulti” are not identical with “tmpedimenta 
occulta.” They maintain that, in an urgent case, the pastor has 
power to dispense with impediments which are public in the sense 
of the Code, “quae probari possunt in foro externo,” if they are 
actually occult. There are some grounds for this opinion since 
from the wording of the Code, an occult case is not necessarily 
identical with an occult impediment. 





















PrivATE Mass on Hoty SATURDAY 










Question: Is it permissible for an ordinary pastor who has not carried out 
any of the ceremonies on Holy Thursday or Good Friday to say an ordinary 
Low Mass on Holy Saturday (without the ceremonies, prophecies, blessing of the 
Paschal candle, etc.) in a convent chapel when there is no need of consecrating 
for the dying? 

I have looked up Sabetti (old edition) who says: “At non in Sabbato Sancto 
sine speciali indulto. Ita in multis S. R. Congregationis decretis.” (Cf. S. Alphon- 
, 
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sus, De Herdt.) Noldin says (Ed. Oct.): “It is not permissible, indulto tamen 
apostolico conceditur facultas etsi rarissime celebrandi Missam privatam.” 

I have read a synopsis of the faculties given to our American bishops under 
date of March 17, 1922, and found no mention of faculties for saying an ordinary 
Low Mass on Holy Saturday. 








SOGGARTH. 


Answer: On Holy Saturday the rubrics forbid the celebration 
of Holy Mass unless the functions of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday are held at least according to the simplified form of the 
Memoriale Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII. It seems all authors 
are agreed on this point of the rubrics. Only by a special Papal 
indult Holy Mass is allowed on this day in churches and chapels 
where the sacred functions of Holy Thursday and Good Friday 
have not been held. On Holy Thursday the bishop may allow a 
Holy Mass to be said in all churches and in chapels of seminaries, 
hospitals, convents, etc., where the Blessed Sacrament is kept. 
Authors state that the presumed permission of the bishop suffices 
to say Holy Mass on Holy Thursday in churches and chapels where 
the rest of the ceremonies of Holy Week are not carried out. By 
the new formula of faculties the bishop has power to permit the 
use of the simplified rite of the Memoriale Rituum of Pope Bene- 
dict XIII for the last three days of Holy Week. That Memoriale 
Rituum cannot be used without this faculty of the Holy See, except 
in parish churches where it is impossible to carry out the solemn 
ceremonies. The faculties granted to our bishops entitle them to 
permit the use of the Memoriale Rituum also in other than small 
parish churches for whose benefit the simplified ceremonies were 
first allowed by Pope Benedict XIII. 


STANDARD TIME, DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME AND THE 


EucCHARISTIC FAST 


Question. Will you kindly solve the following cases: 
I. A priest attends a banquet on Friday evening in a city where daylight 
saving time is in force. At midnight he begins to eat meat. He leaves the 
banquet table at 12:30, reads a considerable portion of the Divine Office and then 
returns to continue his meal till a few minutes before 1 A. M. 

What I would like to know is whether or not he has satisfied the obligation of 
the Office, and also if he is still fasting from midnight and allowed to say Mass, 
not only in the city where the banquet is held but in an adjoining city where 
daylight saving is not the rule. In other words, may he use both standard and 
daylight saving time, or jump from one to the other as suits his convenience? 


II. A priest attends a banquet in a hall which is built upon the boundary line 
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which divides eastern from central time. He sits in the eastern side till midnight, 
May he then cross over to the western side and continue his meal till 1 A. M.,, 
according to his own time following the recognized time of the place which is 
central time? 
Would you consider such a priest fasting for Mass even if he desires to 
celebrate on the eastern side of the line where eastern standard time prevails? 
PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: 1. Canon 33 allows all persons to follow either the local 
true time or any other time which is in use in a certain place in 
reference to the celebration of Holy Mass, private recitation of the 
Divine Office, reception of Holy Communion, and the observance 
of fast and abstinence. 

In matters governed by local conditions the principle “locus regit 
actum” is applicable. The act is to be judged according to the 
place where the action occurs. In a place where daylight saving 
time is followed, meat may be eaten on Friday night as soon as the 
midnight hour has struck though it is only 11 P. M. according to 
standard time. The question seems more complicated when the 
priest following daylight saving time of the place where the ban- 
quet was held eats meat after midnight because Saturday has com- 
menced, and then wants to say Holy Mass on Saturday because he 
did not break the fast according to standard time. The same appar- 
rent contradiction appears in the saying of the Divine Office, finish- 
ing the Office of Friday after he has considered, in the matter of 
food, that Saturday has commenced. 

It was certainly intended by the Code to give the people the 
benefit of the difference of the various kinds of time. One must 
remain consistent in the use of this concession of the Church. It 
would not be consistent to consider it midnight and not midnight 
in one and the same matter. Thus, for instance, one could not finish 
the Divine Office of Friday after 12 midnight in a daylight saving 
place and in the same place consider it morning of Saturday for 
the purpose of saying Prime and other parts of the Divine Office 
of Saturday. 

To eat meat on a Friday night after midnight in a place where 
daylight saving obtains and to say Holy Mass or receive Holy 
Communion the next day because the fast after standard time 
midnight was not broken, seems to be unobjectionable. That is a 
natural consequence of the permission granted to follow either kind 
of time. Likewise, the priest may say his Office of Friday after 
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midnight of daylight saving. There seems to be no inconsistency 
jn so acting, for one uses the benefit of the difference of time in 
different matters. In one and the same matter, e.g., the Divine 
Office, one cannot consider that hour as part of Friday and as the 
beginning of Saturday, as we explained above. In the proposed case 
we have various obligations, the abstinence, the Eucharistic fast, 
and the Divine Office. In all of these one may take the benefit of 
the difference of time. 

2. The difference of standard time on the division line between 
two zones is one hour. As we said before, the place where the 
action occurs governs, and if the priest eats in the zone where it is 
not yet midnight, he has not broken the fast and he may therefore 
say Mass the next day. We believe that it makes no difference that 
he goes to say Mass in the eastern zone, for as long as he is con- 
sidered fasting, having stopped eating in the central zone at mid- 
night, he has a right to say Mass the next morning. 


CoNFESSOR ASSISTING AT MARRIAGE ON DEATH BED 


Question. On page 1060 of the July number of THe Homizetic anp PAstorAL 
Review, towards the end of the discussion on marriage of a person who is in 
danger of death, you say that there must be two witnesses, other than the priest, 
in virtue of Canon 1092. You evidently appeal to the wrong Canon, or perhaps 
the printer did it; but abstracting from this, it seems to me the statement is not 
correct. For does not Canon 1043 give power to dispense with the form of 
marriage, so that “in his adjunctis” the two witnesses are not necessary? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Canon 1092 is a printer’s error, for we meant to say 
Canon 1098, section two. Now, it is stated in Canons 1043 and 
1044 that any priest assisting at a marriage where one party is in 
danger of death, can dispense from all impediments of marriage 
except the two mentioned in Canon 1043, which very likely includes 
also the power to dispense from the ordinary form of marriage, 
vig., the presence of the two witnesses. 

However, if the priest who gets the case of a marriage on the 
death bed is not authorized to witness marriages, so that he is 
merely a confessor, then Canon 1044 limits his power to the dis- 
pensation in the internal sacramental forum and his dispensation is 
not recognized in the external forum. To make the dispensation 
valid for the external forum, we said that the confessor could wit- 
ness the marriage in the capacity of the priest spoken of in Canon 
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1098. That Canon states that in the case of a party in danger of 
death, marriage may be contracted before two witnesses if the 
pastor of the place or a priest delegated to witness marriages is not 
available. If, however, a priest who is not authorized to witness 
marriages is present or can be called, he should assist together with 
the two witnesses. Now, this priest can, according to Canon 1044, 
dispense with the impediments enumerated in Canon 1043 and his 
dispensation is valid also in the external forum. This is all we 
meant to say in the last paragraph of the discussion on marriage in 
danger of death in the July issue of our REviEw, namely, that the 
confessor can assist in the capacity of the priest mentioned in Canon 
1098, section two, and thus give effect to his dispensation in 
the external forum, but in that case the two witnesses are plainly 
required by Canon 1008. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Rosary 






By T. Svater, S.J. 





SYNOPSIS. I. October, the month of the Rosary. } 
II, The Place of Jesus Christ and His Blessed Mother in the Ht 


Christian Religion. ‘] 
Il]. How admirably the Rosary brings this out and corresponds ti) 
to it. 
The month of October is dedicated to the Rosary. We keep the 
feast of the most holy Rosary on the seventh, and on every day 
during the month the Rosary is said in all parish and other churches. 
It will help us to derive greater fruit from our devotion if we call 
to mind some of the reasons why the Church strives so hard to 
encourage the saying of the Rosary, and why it is such a favorite 
form of prayer among the faithful. 

Our religion is rightly called Christianity, because it is the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the author and the finisher of our 
Faith. He is also the object of our worship. In Him, God revealed 
Himself to us, manifested Himself to us, made Himself known 
to us as He never had done before. In knowing Jesus Christ, we | 
know God; in loving Jesus Christ, we love God; and in worship- 
ping Jesus Christ, we worship God. All that follows immediately 
from the fact that the “Word was made Flesh.” 























EVERYTHING CENTERS IN CHRIST 






The Church has understood this from the beginning. There are 
some frescoes in the Roman Catacombs which depict Our Lord in 
the figure of a shepherd. Round about Him are symbolical figures 
representing the four seasons of the year. The whole liturgical 
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year revolves around Jesus Christ. Christmas, the feast of His 
Nativity, and Easter, the feast of His Resurrection, are the two 
poles which attract all the other festivals of the year. The other 
feasts commemorate other events in His life and naturally revolve 
round those two poles. 

The daily Office and the great liturgical functions have their 
center in the Mass, where Jesus Christ is personally present, and 
so they too find their center in Him. 

Jesus Christ is the great High Priest as well as the Victim in 
the Mass. He is the great Mediator who continually offers Him- 
self for the sins of the world. All the prayers of the liturgy are 
offered through Him and in His name. The Gloria and the Credo 
in the most forcible language point out His unique position in 
Catholic belief and worship, and the great musical composers 
exhaust all the resources of their art in bringing out and stressing 
that position. 

All the other sacraments point to and receive their explanation 
in the Blessed Eucharist where Jesus Christ is present and gives 
Himself to us to be the food and the nourishment of our spiritual 
life. But Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. The doctrine of the Incarnation is inseparably 
connected with her. If Jesus Christ is God, Mary is the Mother 
of God. We cannot hold fast to the one doctrine unless we hold 
fast to the other. That is why Mary alone has ever destroyed all 
heresies. She it is who crushes the serpent’s head. And so, as 
Jesus Christ is naturally associated so closely with Mary His 
Mother, just so He is frequently associated with her in the thought 
and worship of the Church. On her part, she is never separated 
from Him in the Church’s thought and worship. Many feasts from 
one point of view are feasts of our Lord, while from another they 
are feasts of our Lady. Thus what we now call the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, was at one time called the Meeting of the 
Child Jesus with holy Simeon in the Temple. We cannot truly 
honor Him without at the same time honoring her in her measure 
and degree. If we honor her in her measure and degree as Mother 
of God, we honor Him by whose power and grace she was made 
worthy of so exalted an office. The Church’s thought and worship 
‘is intimately penetrated with this mutual relation of Son and Mother. 
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As one of many examples we may quote the Jntroit of the Mass for 
the feast of the Assumption. 
“Let us rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festal day in honor 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, for whose assumption the angels 
rejoice and give praise to the Son of God.” 


THE Rosary—Wuaat It Is 


If we bear in mind the fundamental principles of Catholic belief 
and worship which have just been called to mind, they will help us 
to understand why the Church esteems so highly the devotion of 
the Rosary. That devotion is a mixture of vocal and mental 
prayer. In its entirety it consists of one hundred and fifty “Hail 
Marys” divided into fifteen decades. Each decade is preceded by 
an “Our Father” and closed by a “Glory be to the Father.” While 
each decade is said, the mind is engaged in meditating on some 
mystery connected with the life of our Lord or of His blessed 
Mother. 

Such are the simple elements of this devotion; but if we examine 
them, we shall find that they are suited alike to the capacity of the 
humblest and of the greatest in the Church. 

The “Our Father” is our Lord’s own prayer, the best of all 
prayers. There is no blessing for which we may not use the “Our 
Father” to ask it of God. It tells us, too, in what order we should 
desire and ask for God’s blessings and favors. The first petition 
for the hallowing of God’s name is an act of perfect charity, an act 
of love of God for His own sake. If sincerely made, it is so merito- 
rious that it blots out even mortal sin and reconciles the sinner with 
God. As a petition for pardon, it forgives venial trespasses and 
enables us to exercise that most difficult and most exalted act of 
brotherly love, the forgiveness of injuries done to us. The Rosary 
is our Lady’s Psalter, consisting for the most part in one hundred 
and fifty “Angelical Salutations” to her, as the Psalter consists of 
one hundred and fifty Psalms. In its origin it was the prayer of 
the simple and unlettered. While the cleric said his Psalms the 
unlettered layman said his Rosary. 


The “Angelical Salutation” is an acclamation in honor of Mary, 
but it reminds us very vividly of the source and reason of all her 
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holiness and grandeur. It is the salutation addressed to Mary in 
the name and by the authority of God by the archangel Gabriel, 
the angel of the Incarnation. To this is added the salutation of her 
cousin, St. Elizabeth, the mother of the forerunner of Jesus, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. It tells us that her blessedness and her dignity 
came from the fact that of all women she had been chosen to be 
the Mother of the Word made Flesh. Her holiness and her rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ remind us of her power of intercession with our 
Saviour, and we beg of her to pray for us sinners, redeemed by 
His precious Blood, now and at death, when we shall need help most 
sorely. 

Each decade is closed with the “Glory be to the Father.” To 
understand the significance of this short prayer, we must bear in 
mind that we were created to know, to reverence, and to praise God, 
our Creator, that is, to give Him glory. We know from the teaching 
of our Lord that especially when we have received some particular 
benefit from God we are expected to give Him glory, praise and 
thanksgiving. St. Paul’s teaching is that “All whatsoever you do 
in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by Him” (Col. iii. 17). The 
approved Christian form by which we give glory to God is “Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it was 
in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.” Thus the vocal part of the Rosary consists of three excel- 
lent prayers, enough to give variety and not so long as to become 
tedious. 


How To Pray 


But vocal prayer does not consist of words only; the essence of 
all prayer is the raising up of the mind and heart to God. To 
achieve this there must first of all be an act of the will directing the 
action to God. The prayer must proceed from a right intention, a 
wish, a desire, a purpose to pray to God. When the mind has thus 
been raised to God, it must be kept with Him and in His presence 
as far as possible. Involuntary distractions do not destroy or injure 
prayer, but if the distractions are voluntary they offend God. There 
is a want of due reverence if the mind is thinking of something else 
while the lips are speaking to almighty God. 
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Thus prayer requires not only an act of the will which we call 
intention, but also an act of the mind by which we attend to what 
we are doing. This act of attention at prayer is threefold. We 
may attend to the right pronunciation of the words, or to the sense 
of the words, or finally to God and to heavenly things. Any one of 
these different sorts of attention is sufficient; so that the prayer is 
not distracted but attentive if any one of them be present. But the 
third kind by which we attend to God and heavenly things while 
saying the words, is the best sort of attention. The Church teaches 
us to try to keep this third and best kind of attention while saying 
the Rosary. 

The fifteen mysteries of the Rosary are chosen for this purpose, 
and they are mysteries connected with the Incarnation. While 
saying the first decade, for example, we call to mind what God has 
revealed to us about the Annunciation. We place the scene before 
us, hear in imagination the reverent salutation of the Archangel, 
listen to Mary’s questions and hear her give her consent. Then 
the meaning and significance of this wonderful event in the world’s 
history is presented for our meditation. We begin to realize its vast 
importance for the world and for ourselves. It is the point in 
history round which the whole universe turns. 

By constant repetition this and the other events in the life of Jesus 
Christ become quite familiar to us. We meditate on His life every 
time that we say the Rosary, and by doing so we realize that life 
ever more vividly, and our religion and its truths become more real 
to us than the events of our everyday life. 

Our attention is apt to flag and to be distracted when we try to 
think of God, but while saying the Rosary it is constantly being 
brought back again by the vocal prayers and by the changes which 
occur in them. 

These considerations may perhaps help us to understand the 
Rosary better, and to show us why the Church values it so highly, 
and why she has enriched it with almost innumerable indulgences. 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Shadows of Wrong and Substance of Sin 


By W. W. WHALEN 


SYNOPSIS. I. Great debt of the unforgiving servant. 
II. Pittance owed by his fellow servant. 
III, Our debt to God far outweighs our neighbor’s debt to us. 
Conclusion: United to God, we should be united to our neighbor, 

Man, without the special grace of God, is a hard-hearted animal, 
easy to take offence, hard to pacify. The petty wars of individuals 
are too much with us, and on the triumphal arch of the victor, we 
can usually write, “Ichabod, there is no glory.” Men of majestic 
hatreds make good material for novels, but fiction is a poor gospel 
on which to mold one’s life. The Old Law threatened, “An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” The New Law pleads, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” It is 
easier to hate than to love. Moses brought the Ten Commandments, 
written on stone. Christ never wrote a line, except that of forgive- 
ness, in the sand, when a guilty woman shuddered before a mob 
ready to stone her to death. The echoes of Christ’s voice from the 
cross cried to His Father and to us, “Forgive!” 

The cruel picture in today’s Gospel, the contrast of the two 
debtors, emphasizes the guilt of unforgiveness. The strangler owed 
about nineteen millions, his victim owed about sixteen dollars. The 
millionaire bankrupt, who made ducks and drakes of his trusting 
employer’s money, was steeped in sin. How otherwise could he 
waste so much? There were no oil schemes in those days to catch 
unwary dollars. One suspects that the spendthrift had not built 
homes for the widows and orphans, or kept himself unspotted from 
the world. Weare inclined to judge that the fortune vanished under 
the magic spell of wine and women. Drunkenness and sensuality, 
infidelity to God and the marriage bond—there is nothing under the 
sun that will so soon harden a man’s heart, kill his character, and 
out of a godlike soul build a machine. And this man was a machine, 
without pity, without remorse, that urged, “Give! Give!” and was 
never satisfied. 

He had known the kiss of love. He had seen his babies, 
fashioned to his own image and likeness, lying in helpless beauty 
1310 
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in the arms of his wife. Yet, from that paradise here below, he 

slunk away, hiding in the midnight hour from God and his own | 
naked conscience. He stole out of the garden of love into the iy 
waste land of passion—out where men are burnt to beasts, groveling 
in their own filth. Wearily flagged his soul in the desert: | 






“Sand, ever sand, not a gleam from the fountain; 
Sun, ever sun, not a shade from the mountain.” 







He had parted with his spiritual life. That was dead in the coils 
of the serpent. The forbidden fruit, the flesh pots, had tainted him. 
Antaeus, in the old Greek myth, grew stronger every time he 
touched the earth, and this waster found his passions increase every 
time he wallowed in the mud of sin. He strangled his own soul. 
Then he went forth, and without cause, strangled his neighbor. Sin 
doth make cowardly tyrants of us all. 
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THE CHIEF STEWARD Is LIKE THE BARONS OF TODAY 





The other man who was in debt may not have been in sin. Not 
wicked, just unfortunate. Life had not been kind to him. He was 

only one of the numerous down-and-outs; not one of the devil’s 4 
poor, but one of the poor devils. He couldn’t pay even sixteen dol- 
lars. The son of a poor man, his sole inheritance was stout muscles 
and a sinewy heart. A goodly gift, not sufficiently valued by the 
world. The blood in his veins was red, not blue. The only dirt on 
his hands was under the nails, left there by honorable toil. His 
hours were too long and arduous for him to be manicured. 

He had self-control, self-respect and honest pride. He knew that 
the master was an easy-mannered man, that it were simple to steal 
from him, but that was no temptation to this straight-forward i 
laborer. Wasn’t his superior servant getting away with millions, | 
and not called to account? The under dog went to the snarling thief if 
that stood higher on the social stairs, and implored patience till he \] 
could pay back the sixteen dollars. He was choked. He suffered 
the insult and the pain. He had far more strength than the con- i] 
temptible rake who was treating him so unjustly, but his prudence 
whispered that a return of violence would only make a bad matter 
worse; would mean the prison cell, and his wife and children should 
suffer too, so the under dog set his teeth into his lip, and took his 
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punishment. The sneering face so close, with the blood-shot bestial 
eyes, was painted with guilt. The hands that were purpling that 
sturdy neck weren’t worthy to lace the shoes of the poor debtor. 
We find that selfsame state of affairs all round about today. 
Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn. The 
millionaire coal baron, who dissipates his winters in sunny Florida, 
and his summer by the cool sea waves, begrudges a mere livelihood 
to the widow’s boy who drives a mule on the mountain-high culm 
bank, while the zero winds cut his flesh like a lash. The scurvy 
politician, to curry favor with church-hating bigots, stoops to wire- 
tapping the telephone, lies about the poverty-vowed nuns and their 
work among the orphans; would, if he could, hurl the sisters upon 
the street, and hand the children over to hell, just to gain his election 
and a handclap at his midnight champagne supper. When he’s 
staggering to bed at break of day, the nuns are on their knees pray- 
ing for him and his world that forgets to pray for itself. 


Gop’s CoNTINUOUS FoRGIVENESS—OuR LITTLENESS 


The amazing debt of the higher servant brings home to us how 
much we owe God: our very life, our body and soul, our past, 
present and future, our time, our eternity. Count the hours, the 
days, the years from the dawning of reason up to this moment. Try 
to number your sins of thought, word and deed, and you'll discover 
your debt is quite as stupendous as that of the higher servant. Recall 
the many times you turned your back on God to pursue some bright- 
winged pleasure. You snatched at the brilliant thing, only to find 
to your cost it left a smear on your soul—as the heedless child 
crushes the gaudy butterfly in his palm. Total up the occasions 
when you sold Christ for some vile pleasure, as the Jews preferred 
the robber Barabbas to the Wonder-Worker of Galilee. And in 
spite of all those offences, God has forgiven you again and again. 


Now, that you “see darkly as through a glass,” your indebted- 
ness to God, why is it that you can see so plainly the debts your 
neighbor owes you—slight snubs, perhaps, harsh words, unkind 
remarks, misjudgments; the thousand and one hurts that your 
neighbor has heaped upon you? Weigh them all minutely, and 
dare to say they are as great as what you have done to God. Grant- 
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ing even that your neighbor has worked a real injury to you, have 
you not snapped your fingers in the face of the Most High, dis- 
honoring His Son, the price of your redemption, preferring your 
passions to His law? 

And we so often misread our neighbor. “Errors like straws upon 
the surface flow; he who would seek for pearls must dive below.” 
Only God knows what is in a poor human heart. All hearts are 
not worn on the sleeve to be understood at a glance. The poet Long- 
fellow preaches: “If we could read the secret history of our enemies, 
we should find in each man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to 
disarm all hostility.” To err is human; to forgive divine. The 
great English poet Pope wept with regret over obscene lines he had 
written, but we’re not sorry he left us these: 


“Teach me to feel another’s woe, to hide the fault I see; 
The mercy I to others show, that mercy show to me.” 






















If you have so often confessed to God all the miseries of your 
passions, the evil which you would not that you did, don’t you 
understand that the man whom you almost hate has suffered the 
same trial? The whole round world is bound by gold chains of 
prayer about the feet of God—and by chains of concupiscence too. 
The Lord is Shepherd to every one of us, when the lion of lust 
roars, seeking whom he may devour. It’s a Christ-like office to 
help others, bearing’ the common burden of the flesh, to take up 
their cross and follow Him. 










“FATHER, ForGIVE THEM!” 










The newspapers will furnish you with the shuddering narrative 
of father hating mother, and her detesting him, while both love their 
child. A dying little girl in a Baltimore hospital begged that her 
estranged parents should meet at her bedside. They came gladly 
for her sake, though with hidden reluctance. They kissed each 
other, while the sick child smiled on happily. Then the death angel 
softly culled the little rosebud of love for the immortal gardens of 
God, to bloom forever in fullness of peace. Her satisfied smile still 
lingered on her stiffening mouth, when the man and woman, who 
had pledged mutual love, tore off their masks and glared hate and 
war at each other. The nurse turned away, sick at heart, and 
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hurriedly drew the sheet over the tiny face, lest the dead should 
know. 

You love God, so does your neighbor. Grace knits your soul to 

q divinity, and confers the same great boon upon your enemy. How 
I can you love God, Whom you do not see, and detest that man or 
woman whom you do see, made to the image of God? St. Cyprian 
i says that two persons united to a third should surely be united to each 
other. Oh, it’s a lifelong struggle to triumph over vindictive human 
nature, but the life of man upon earth is a warfare. We are 
soldiers, all; perpetually engaged in a conflict that never ends till 
life is swallowed up by glory. The courage of battle is a great gift; 
{ the courage of patience is greater. The courage of pride may win 
plaudits in this world; the courage of meekness wins them in the 
H next. Mightier is the man who conquers himself than he who con- 
quers a city. Christ proved Himself God when He healed the 
leprous Jews. He gave a bigger proof of His divinity when He 
prayed over the heads of His Jewish assassins: “Father, forgive 
them!” 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


By J. P. RepmMonp 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that 
are God's.” 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The Craftiness of the Pharisees; Similar Policy of 
the Adversaries of Christ’s Church. 
I, Their hypocritical flattery, a true description of our Lord. 
The design of their question. 
II. Our Saviour’s answer. 
Ill, Christ’s lesson of obedience and respect to civil authority. 
IV. Influence of Christ’s teaching on the Christians of the 
Roman Empire. 
V. Our Divine Master's decision stands for all times. 
VI. Application to the Catholic in modern times; his double 
allegiance, to the State and to God. 










THE PHARISEES AND THE WISDOM OF CHRIST 


We cannot help admiring the skill and cunning with which the 
Pharisees laid their trap to try to catch our divine Saviour in His 
speech. They had shortly before sought to discredit Him as a 
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religious teacher, and were still smarting from His stinging rebuke. 
Now, they schemed to bring Him into conflict with the civil power 
as a spreader of sedition. Their hatred of Jesus pushed them to 
the extent of joining forces with their most detested political adver- 
saries, the Herodians. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that similar tactics have ever 
been pursued by the enemies of Christ’s Kingdom. However 
divided they may be amongst themselves, they are never slow to 
combine when it comes to attacking the Catholic Church. 

The Pharisees were the professed patriotic leaders of the people: 
they bitterly resented the Roman occupation of their country. The 
Herodians, on the other hand, were the fawning courtiers of the 
corrupt King Herod who cared little for his country’s interests, and 
pandered to the Roman masters for his own worldly advantage. 
It is most likely that our Lord referred to these selfseekers when 
He warned His disciples “to beware of the leaven of Herod,” when 
also He scornfully declared that they who wore soft garments were 
in the houses of kings. 

On the occasion spoken of in today’s Gospel the Pharisees were 
careful to keep themselves hidden in the background. Their dis- 
ciples whom they sent instead of themselves were young men study- 
ing to be rabbis. Many of these youths were, no doubt, zealous and 
sincere, free to a certain extent from the notable defects of their 
masters. They delivered their speech just as it had been set for 
them: it was a speech neatly spiced with hypocritical flattery, and 
yet they spoke the truth when they praised the Prophet of Nazareth 
for His bold fearlessness and freedom from care of human opinion. 
The deputation insinuated that Jesus would give them a candid 
Opinion, regardless of what might be the consequences at the hands 
of the Roman authorities. The question was framed in such a way 
as to require a direct answer, “yes” or, “no.” 

If Our Lord had answered in the affirmative the Pharisees would 
have denounced Him as wanting in true patriotism, and He would 
have angered the people who hated the Romans and only paid the 
tribute under compulsion. If, on the other hand, He had replied 
in the negative, declaring Himself against the tribute, they would 
have reported Him to the Roman Governor as an instigator of 

rebellion. Jesus at once replied in a way that made it clear to them 
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that He saw through their craftiness and that their insincere praise 
of His outspokenness was, in fact, true. 


“Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites? Show me the coin of the 
tribute,” he said. They presented Him with the coin bearing the 
image of imperial Caesar crowned with laurels. By their reply to 
our Saviour’s next demand, “Whose image and inscription is this?” 
they admitted the legality of the tribute, for the very money which 
they carried in their purses bore the stamp of their Roman master. 
By using his coinage they acknowledged their submission to his 
authority. There was an ancient Jewish saying which they must 
have known well, that wherever the coins of a king are current, 
the inhabitants own him as their lord. 


OBEDIENCE TO HIGHER POWER 


Once more our Lord put His opponents to shameful silence. He 
proclaimed the important lesson that we owe obedience to the 
“higher power” so long as that obedience does not clash with the 
laws of God. The lesson impressed itself deeply upon the minds of 
the Apostles. Many years later Saint Peter and Saint Paul repeated 
it with emphasis in their epistles. 

Writing from imperial Rome, with full authority and boldness 
of speech as Christ’s vicar, Saint Peter said: “Be ye subject to 
every human creature for God’s sake: whether it be to the king as 
excelling, or to governors as sent by him for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of the good.” Saint Paul expresses the 
same lesson in even stronger language. “Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers,” he wrote to the Romans, “for there is no 
power but from God. Render, therefore, to all men their dues. 
Tribute to whom tribute is due: custom to whom custom.” 

Jesus did not condemn the legitimate national aspirations of the 
Jews. He did not forbid them to reassert their natural right to 
govern themselves, nor to subvert the Roman government, should 
they have good reasons and a likely occasion for so doing. All He 
did was to distinguish carefully between their duties towards their 


God and their duties as citizens towards the authority in power for 
the time being. 


All authority comes from God, even though the one who wields 
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it may be unworthy. And even though the one in power may have 
usurped the office from which the authority is dispensed, neverthe- 

less, so long as he fulfills the duties of the office faithfully and for 

the common weal in accordance with the laws of God, he has a 

claim to the obedience of those subject to him. The Romans, in the 

first instance, had been called in by the Jews themselves. On the 

whole, they administered justice wisely, and preserved social order 

and welfare. Thus they had a right in justice to exact tribute to 

meet the expenses of administration from those who enjoyed the 

advantages of that administration. In the event of the Romans 

having abused their power by imposing intolerable burdens, the 

Jews might lawfully have rebelled, provided that there was a reason- 

able hope of success, and not a likelihood of bringing greater evils 

into the State. Moreover, they were bound, under any circum- 
stances, to resist any attempt on the part of the Romans to make 
them disobey the laws of God. 

Under the influence of Christ’s teaching, the Christians of the 
Roman empire did not use their liberty as a cloak for malice. Like 
Saint Paul, they gloried in their Roman citizenship. The fact that 
the Roman system of government was intricately entangled with 
paganism made it very difficult for a Christian to walk along the 
path of public affairs without tripping, and might have furnished 
them with an excuse for keeping aloof. But, on the contrary, the 
converts to the Faith of Jesus Christ were only too anxious to serve 
their country and empire. They were to be found amongst the coun- 
cillors of State, amongst the high officers of the army, and even 
amongst the members of the emperor’s bodyguard and personal 
suite. In the midst of fierce persecution, Saint Justin, in the famous 
letter of apology which he addressed to the Emperor Hadrian, could 
boast that the Christians above all other men assisted in preserving 
peace throughout the empire. They knew how to render to Caesar 
the things that were Caesar’s and to God the things that were God’s. 
When, however, Caesar attempted to exact the things that were due 
to God, they stood firm in their resistance. Thousands, like Saint 
Sebastian and Saint Maurice, officers in the ened went gladly to 
death in cruel torments. 
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Curist’s Lesson Is For ALL Time 


Our Divine Master’s lesson of obedience and respect for the con- 
stituted civil authority stands for all times and peoples. Nearer 
to our own days Pope Pius IX, and Pope Leo XIII, have emphatic- 
ally repeated our Saviour’s command. About thirty years ago 
Pope Leo astonished the world by telling the extremists of the 
French royalist party who were behaving in a way which brought 
their religion into discredit, to stop their haggling and rally to the 
Republic. 

The conditions in which we live may be vastly different from 
those which beset the Jews under the Roman government, but 
Christ’s words apply to us with equal force. We are bound to 
obey our civil authorities in all that concerns the general welfare, 
in all that is not contrary to the laws of God whether as expressed 
in His Ten Commandments or in the natural order. Every Catholic 
must realize that he owes a twofold allegiance; he must render 
tribute to Caesar and to God, to the State and to the Church. 

In fulfilment of his duties towards the State the Catholic should 
set an example of good citizenship not only in obeying the laws of 
the land, but also in taking a lively interest in public affairs. This 
does not mean that every Catholic should be ambitious to take an 
active part in public life, nor that he should become engrossed in 
politics. Better is it to leave such matters to those who are marked 
out for them by their special abilities. But as we believe that our 
holy religion gives us the true teaching of Jesus Christ, so should 
we all desire to see our country ruled according to the principles 
of honor, truth and justice, which Christ has proclaimed. By 
word and example each one of us can do his own small part towards 
spreading the wholesome leaven of the Church’s teaching amongst 
his fellow countrymen. In times of public crisis we put aside our 
own small interests and support those in public life whose principles 
are nearest to those of our religion. 

We Catholics can never be in doubt as to what are our duties 
towards God: through the teaching of the Church they are impressed 
upon us from early childhood. The Church is our infallible guide: 
we must render the tribute of strict and loyal obedience to hef com- 
mands, for she speaks to us with the authority which she has: 
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received from God-made man. The Church insists that with all the 
powers of our soul we must render to God the tribute of faith, hope 
and charity. The hour will come when our heavenly King will 
demand the final tribute of our immortal souls on which He has 


stamped His sacred image. 
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The Resurrection 





By Tuomas P. Puetan, LL.D. 





“Lord, my daughter ts even now dead; but come, lay Thy hand upon her and 
she shall live” (Matt. ix. 18). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Fact of the Resurrection proved from: 
(a) The Old Testament. 
(b) Our Lord’s teaching. 
(c) The preaching of the Apostles and the primitive 
Church. 
II. The qualities of the Resurrection Body: 
(a) The glorified body of Christ. 
(b) The glorified bodies of the Saints. 
(c) The bodies of the damned. 


III. The Christian’s duty. 














The Resurrection of Christ is the corner-stone of the Christian 
religion. It not only proclaims the divinity of Christ, the justice 
of God, the completion of the work of redemption, but it also fur- 
nishes proof of man’s resurrection. “But if there be no resurrection 
of the dead, then Christ is not risen again. And if Christ be not 
risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your Faith also is vain. 
For if the dead rise not again, neither is Christ risen” (1 Cor. xv. 


14-16). 











ProoFs OF RESURRECTION 





In many passages of the Old Testament, the inspired writers 
speak of the resurrection. Job, poor, deserted and despised, found 
consolation in this truth: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed 
again with my skin, and in my flesh. I shall see God” (Job xix. 
25-27). Isaias, in his canticle, cries out: “Thy dead men shall live, 
my slain shall rise again” (Is. xxvi. 19). The youthful Machabee, 
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stretching out his arm, confessed, “These I have from heaven, but 
for the laws of God I despise them: Because I hope to receive them 
again from him” (2 Mach. vii. 10). This was the common faith 
of Judea until the Sadducees, tainted by Hellenistic influence, 
seduced many from the ancient belief. 

When Christ came to the humble home in Bethania and found 
Lazarus dead, he said to the sorrowing Martha: “Thy brother shall 
rise again. Martha saith to Him: I know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection of the last day. Jesus said to her: I am the resur- 
rection and the life: he that believeth in me, although he be dead, 
shall live; and every one that liveth and believeth in me shall not die 
forever” (John xi. 25-26). He told the incredulous Jews: “He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life: 
and I will raise him up on the last day” (John vi. 55). On Mount 
Olivet He told His disciples: “And He shall send His angels with 
a trumpet and a great voice: and they shall gather together His 
elect from the four winds, from the fartherest parts of the heavens 
to the utmost bounds of them’ (Matt. xxiv. 31). Finally, He 
rebuked and condemned the Sadducees: “You err, not knowing the 
scriptures nor the power of God” (Matt. xxix. 30). 

In the Acts and in the Epistles, there are many citations concern- 
ing this doctrine. Paul, before Felix, testifies: “Having hope in 
God, which these also themselves look for, that there shall- be a 
resurrection of the just and the unjust” (Acts xxiv. 15). To the 
Corinthians he wrote: “If Christ be preached, that he rose again 
from the dead, how do some among you say that there is no resur- 
rection of the dead?” (1 Cor. xv. 12). Finally St. John, in the 
Apocalypse, tells us: “and the sea gave up the dead that were in 
it, and death and hell gave up their dead that were in them: and 
they were judged every one according to their works” (Apoc. 
MX: 22, 13). 

The teachings of the primitive Church are thoroughly in accord 
with these testimonies. The Apostles’ Creed, the Athanasian and 
Nicene Creeds, the various synods and councils, embody this truth 
as an article of faith. The Fathers of the Church, Augustine, Am- 
brose, Jerome and Gregory, the apologists, Ss. Chrysostom, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Origin, Tertullian, teach this doctrine more or less 
explicitly. Pagans and infidels scoffed at it; Epicurean and Stoic 
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philosophers disputed with Paul; Gnostics and Manicheans, and 
their heirs, the Albigenses and Cathari, denied its truth. The Church 
always maintained its teachings and condemned all who denied it. 
The Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215) solemnly defined that all 
men, whether elect or reprobate, “will rise again with their own 
bodies which they now bear about with them.” 


THE Bopy AND Sout SHALL BE UNITED 


Christ teaches us that on the Day of Judgment, all nations shall 
be summoned by His angels from the farthest parts of the earth, 
and that the body united to the soul, will appear before the just 
Judge. It will not be a newly created body, but the same body with 
which man has either honored and served the Master or ignored 
and insulted Him during life. “For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption: and this mortal must put on immortality” (1 Cor. 
xv. 53). “Whom I myself shall see, and my eyes shall behold and 
not another” (Job xix. 27). It will not be a second creation, but 
rather a restitution, as we shall resume our bodies from the elements 
of the previous creation. The dust, reclaimed from the depths of 
the sea, from unknown graves, from long forgotten battlefields, will 
receive its former form, qualities and animation from the soul which 
returns to dwell in its former repository. 

To separate the soul and body for all eternity would be unjust. 
Since the body was the companion of the soul in its vices and vir- 
tues, its sins and its sacrifices, the justice of God demands that the 
soul share its rewards or its punishments with its former associate. 
Shorn of all earthly pomp, saint and sinner are alike in the sight 
of the just God. The financial, political, and social triumphs of 
the world are of no avail; piety, prayer and love of God are the 
only requisites. To the saint, it will be the resurrection of reward; 
poverty, obscurity and sorrow were his portion in this life; eternal 
happiness his future recompense. “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
possess the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world” (Matt. xxv. 34). To the sinner, it will be a resurrection of 
punishment. Ease, gratification and sensuality were his delights in 
life; eternal damnation, his future punishment. “Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil 
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and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 41). Lazarus, hungry, ragged and 
wretched, was taken to the bosom of Abraham: Dives, gluttonous, 
pampered, resplendent, was buried in hell. On the day of judgment, 
man’s body, complete and immortal, will be reunited to his soul, 
in glory or in misery, according to the merits or the demerits he has 
acquired during his earthly career. 

When the Saviour died on the cross, His soul descended into 
Limbo, His body was placed in the tomb. On Easter morn, He rose 
gloriously from the dead by His own divine power. His tortured 
and lacerated body was united to His soul, and adorned with all the 
attributes of glory. It had suffered no corruption, it was immortal. 
During the space of forty days, He appeared to the holy women, 
the Apostles and to many disciples, ate with them, and accompanied 
them on their journeys, to show that He was truly in the flesh and 
not a phantom. Thomas alone was absent when He came, and 
refused to believe the good tidings; ““Except I shall see in His hands 
the marks of the nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, 
and put my finger into His side, I will not believe” (John xx. 25). 
After eight days, the Saviour came again to the chamber and gently 
chided the incredulous Apostle: “put in thy finger hither and see 
my hands; bring hither thy hand and put it into my side; and be 
not faithless but believing” (John xx. 27). Without touching the 
sacred wounds, Thomas prostrated himself and cried out: “My 
Lord and my God” (John xx. 28). The wounds in the hands and 
the feet, the cruel spear-thrust in the side were in the same body 
which was conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


THE Four ENDOWMENTS FOR SAINTLY BopIEs 


Theologians teach that the bodies of the saints in heaven will be 
adorned with four transcendent endowments: impassibility, subtlety, 
agility and brightness. . 

Impassibility is a term, coined by the Schoolmen, to distinguish 
this state from incorruption and to identify it definitely as one of the 
qualities of a glorified body. In heaven there will be neither grief 
nor pain: “and God shall wipe away tears from their eyes; and 
death shall be no more, nor moaning, nor crying, nor sorrow 
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shall be no more, for the former things are passed away” (Apoc. 
xxi. 3-4). The martyrs who shed their blood for Christ, the humble 
souls who suffered contempt and calumny, the patient saints who 
endured insult and persecution, will display their wounds and crosses 
as scars won in honorable conflict ; “they shall be inebriated with the 
plenty of thy home: and thou shalt make them drink of the torrent 
of thy pleasure” (Ps. xxxv. 9). 

Subtlety makes the body subject to the absolute dominion of the 
soul, so that it participates in the perfect and spiritual life of the 
soul. As light and heat pass through opaque substances, so the 
glorified body is not impeded by ordinary matter: “it is sown a 
natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body” (1 Cor. xv. 44). The 
glorified body of Christ emerged from the sealed tomb and during 
the forty days came to the Apostles through the closed portals of 
their retreat: “now when it was late that same day, the first of the 
week, and the doors were shut, . . . Jesus came and stood in 
the midst of them” (John xx. 19). “And after eight days, again 
His disciples were within and Thomas with them. Jesus cometh, 
the doors being shut” (John xx. 26). ; 

Agility is the power of rapid motion, by which the body, freed 
from its earthly languor, is endowed with the capability of moving 
with the utmost facility and celerity wherever the soul desires: “It 
is sown in weakness, it shall rise in power” (1 Cor. xv. 43). The 
disciples on their way to Emmaus knew not the Saviour, until the 
breaking of bread. Then He vanished from their sight and ap- 
peared to the assembled Apostles in Jerusalem. 

Brightness or glory is the external splendor by which the bodies 
of the saints shall shine like the sun; “then shall the just shine as the 
sun, in the kingdom of the Father” (Matt. xiii. 45). All, however, 
will not shine with equal brightness: “One is the glory of the sun, 
another the glory of the moon, and another the glory of the stars. 
For star differs from star in glory” (1 Cor. xv. 41). Erroneous 
interpretation of the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, where 
each received a penny at the close of the day, has given rise to the 
error that all will have equal reward. Yet the degree of glory will 
be commensurate with the labors and sacrifice made in the service 
of the Lord. “In My Father’s house there are many mansions” 
(John xiv. 2). The halls of heaven are ample and spacious for 
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all who do the Master’s will, and each will enjoy the glory he has 
merited by his faith and good works. 


THE MEANING OF RESURRECTION FOR THE DAMNED 





The bodies and the souls of sinners will also be reunited and sum- 
moned to judgment. For them, it will be truly a day of wrath. 
Their bodies will be incorruptible but not impassible, for remorse 
and torment will be their portion for all eternity: “their worm shall 
not die, and their fire shall not be quenched” (Is. Ixvi. 24). 
Debarred from beholding the Beatific Vision, they will endure the 
pain of loss and the pain of fire; ‘and the smoke of their torments 
shall ascend up for ever and ever: neither have they rest day nor 
night” (Apoc. xiv. 2). Shorn of wealth, dignity, honor and esteem, 
shunned by former associates, cursed by innocent victims, filled 
with despair, rage, hate and remorse, they will stand before God 
to receive their just punishment. “They shall have their portion in 
the pool burning with fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death” (Apoc. xxi. 8). 

Unlike the bodies of the saints, those of the damned will be 
hideous and horrible in appearance, with remorse and despair 
stamped on every lineament of their countenances, “and they shall 
be a loathsome sight to all flesh” (Is. Ixvi. 24). Like the corrupt- 
ing lepers, they will be abandoned by all, and their cry for mercy 
will not be heard. Cringing before the Creator, with features dis- 
torted, limbs palsied, frames bent by the weight of their iniquities, 
they will be condemned to eternal perdition: “his bones shall be 
filled with the vices of his youth” (Job. xx. 2). 

The promise of eternal bliss and the glory of the risen saints 
are the hope and consolation of the exile in this vale of tears. Death, 
labor, sickness and sorrow may afflict man during the period of his 
probation on earth. Yet in moments of trial and temptation he is 
sustained by the certainty of heavenly reward; in hours of sadness 
he is consoled for the loss of his dear ones by the promise of reunion 
with them in God’s Kingdom. It reminds him also, that he must 
serve the Master faithfully and well if he hopes to enjoy these bless- 
ings. God has given him the Church, the sacraments, the command- 
ments, to strengthen him and guide him safely through the perils 
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of life. His destiny is in his own hands, he can choose the broad 
and easy way to perdition, or the narrow path to eternal life. Only 
the fool or the degenerate will barter the eternal joys of heaven for 
the fleeting pleasures of earth. “Glorious, indeed, will be the spring- 
time of the resurrection, when all that seemed dry and withered will 
bud forth and bloom. The glory of Lebanon will be given it, the | 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon; the fir tree for the thorn, the 

myrtle tree for the briar; and the mountains and the hills shall | 
break forth before us in singing. Who would miss being of that q 
company?” (Newman). 















FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION 
Three Sermons by W. W. WHALEN 






II. A Rock in a Weary Land 






Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 





“Behold I am with you all days. 
burdened” (Matt. 28 :20—11:28). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Blessed Sacrament shows that Christ has not left us 
orphans. 

II, The Blessed Sacrament gives us strength. | 

| 







Ill, The Blessed Sacrament gives us consolation. 
Conclusion: Come to the Source of strength and consolation. 









The New Law is more perfect than the Old. The Old was like 
an aged mother Elizabeth, who gave birth to a Baptist son before [ 
she died. Her life was carried on, stronger, younger, better, by | 
the baby she left behind. The New Law is an inspired voice that | 
caused the world wilderness to bloom, filled up the valleys and laid 
low the mountains of the Old Law, making the rough way to eter- 
nity straight and plain, so that all flesh, Jew and Gentile, should see 
the salvation of God. 

Non-Catholics accuse us of claiming too much, that the Son of 
God would not and did not condescend to become bread as our 
spiritual food. He lowered Himself, being made a Child, with all 
the helplessness of infancy. No young are so weak and dependent 
as those of humanity. He came in the fullness of time, as had been 
promised, but most of the world never saw Him. He died in the 
brightest hour of His strength, a robust young man without a 
vestige of decay. But He meant to live on always and always with | 
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His Church, as we have Him now. Greater the lowly country 
chapel than the mighty temple of Jerusalem, with its Holy of 
Holies, wherein the high priest entered only once a year. Any 
hour we “see” Him in our churches, watchful, with the red glow 
of the sanctuary lamp a faint reflection of His burning love and 
solicitude. 


Curist’s Love Lives EVERYWHERE 


He has not left us orphans. We may lose everything in this 
world, but we can always find Him in any Catholic church. We 
bow to earth before Him with reverence. If we wish, His love will 
bring Him down to our lowliness, and we shall become one with 
Him in the holy wedlock of Communion. When the ill-fated Mary 
Queen of Scots was imprisoned by her jealous cousin, the illegiti- 
mate Elizabeth, no priest was permitted to bring spiritual consola- 
tion to the illustrious prisoner. A saint was then Pope of Rome, 
Pius V., and he invoked the early discipline of the Church for the 
help of poor Mary’s soul. Consecrated Hosts were carried to her 
by a faithful attendant, and with hands consecrated only by her 
devotion, and not by the sacramental unction of Holy Orders, she 
administered Holy Communion to herself. Her courage never 
failed through the dreary years of exile and imprisonment, for she 
knew that her Redeemer was living in her. Death, the king of 
terrors, found her facing him with a smile, every inch a queen. 
The splendor of Christ’s everlasting love lit up the depths of her 
dungeon. 

In the most unlikely places, you'll find the Son of God coming 
down on the impatient wings of desire. Priests offer Mass wher- 
ever they can. A church cannot always be had. I knew of one 
priest reading Mass for a handful of devout souls in a Socialist hall, 
with an old desk for his altar. When he raised the snowy Host 
above his head, Christ, in His hidden form, almost touched a 
framed set of Socialist resolutions hanging on the wall. Another 
priest read Mass in an entertainment auditorium in a State lunatic 
asylum, while the poor patients knelt in adoration. Religion is 
deeper than reason. In the trenches of the World War, He had 
His little altars. While shells screamed on their way of destruction, 
the Prince of Peace descended into the mud and the blood, as His 
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white Soul went into Limbo. The Blessed Sacrament made saints 
out of heroes, who went “over the top,” and fell wounded to death, 
breathing His holy name. Many a boyish face, mutely upturned in 
the pouring rain, bore a sacramental smile that even war horror 
and bleeding agony could not mask. 


THE STRENGTH IMPARTED BY THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


And He gives us of His strength. It was the Blessed Sacrament 
that urged Father Damien from home and kindred to spend him- 
self and perish among the lepers on the island of Molakai, while all 
the world wondered. Robert Louis Stevenson gave him literary 
immortality by writing about his work and sacrifice. . Father Tabb 
pens a little poem to his memory : 


“O God, the cleanest offering 

Of tainted earth below, 
Unblushing to Thy feet we bring— 
‘A leper white as snow.” 


Father Tabb, being a convert to Catholicity, understood the mar- 
tyr Damien better than the non-Catholic novelist did. The students 
for the priesthood, who studied under the great Virginia priest at 
the old college of St. Charles, Ellicott City, those “boys,” now 
grown to man’s estate, will tell with loving detail how slowly and 
devoutly the poet priest read Mass in his quiet little hole of a chapel; 
how they would see him late at night, a thin, shadowy figure, candle 
in hand, groping his way down the stairs to the main chapel to 
visit the Blessed Sacrament and travel the Way of the Cross. The 
picture of that old, wasted, half-blind body, passing long hours in 
the ruddy glow at midnight—that the students will carry with them 
to their graves. The college is now only a memory, burnt to the 
ground, but out of the ashes of the dead years, the vision of Father 
Tabb rises, like a phoenix, never to die. 

Have you ever noticed how a towering mountain sheds some- 
thing of its majesty on the country round about, and how it lifts up 
the soul of the traveler as if on wings? Father Tabb’s devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament was childlike. No more childlike man ever 
lived. It was part of his spirituality. Poor Padraic Pearse wrote, 
he that died so gallantly for Ireland: ‘How soon we exchange the 
wisdom of children for the folly of men!” 
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On A Forty Hours’ Rounp or Sick Cats 


And to the strength He gives, our Lord adds also His consola- 
tions. During every Forty Hours’ Devotion, Holy Communion is 
carried to the sick, who are deprived of the power to attend church, 
The city priest finds an infinite variety of souls and circumstances, 
Hidden in the tiny gold pix, which throbs with the beating of the 
priest’s heart, more hidden under the veiling white of the bread, 
our Saviour travels to the hovel in the odorous alley. There He 
bends in divine sympathy over an old mother, with a bandage on 
her head concealing a cruel gash, a wound from the fist of her only 
son. The cut on the head will be healed by the physician, but only 
the great Doctor, Who makes and re-makes souls, can close the 
wound in her heart. That prodigal son, the victim of maddening 
bootleg liquor, is lying repentant in jail, far from his mother’s 
home. To the priest alone and the Eucharistic God is the truth 
confided by that old woman whose maternal love is proud. She 
would fain bury the guilt of her child from the world, as the Lord 
in the Host hides His glories. 

Then the little motor car takes the priest and his Prisoner of 
Love through the streets to where the houses are more imposing, 
where marble halls with liveried servants greet him. The dust from 
the old attic slips off the feet of Christ’s messenger into the velvet 
carpets of the mansion. Here lies another mother, young and beau- 
tiful, with a smile on her face which is belied by the heartache in 
her eyes. She shows the priest her tiny boy in his crib, and begs 
the blessing of the Host on the little head. Her soul is bleeding 
on the cross. She has been sobbing into the aching space. She must 

“Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break.” 
Her husband, who means almost her whole world, in spite of 
her riches, is unfaithful, and cares nothing for her pain. His sin 
is a glory to him, a shame to her. His is a crime against love 
itself. He reckons his wife is too pious to divorce him; unlike 
Lucifer, he can sin without losing his heavenly home; even her 
scalding tears that chaste woman veils from the world, letting their 
acid drip bite only her own heart. The mother in the mansion is 
more unhappy than the mother in the alley. 
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The wealthy wife would change places with the woman in her 
kitchen doing the wash. That strong, hearty helpmate has put her 
hand to the plow of labor by the day, because her husband is in 
the hospital from an accident. The rich woman knows that the 
man in the cheap cot in the ward would go to his death rather than 
be faithless to his wife. Poverty is in their lives only, not in their 
love. “God’s livery is a very plain one, but its wearers have good 
reason to be content.” The unhappy wife unburdens her woes to 
the great Guest, now in her heart, after the priest has quietly gone 
on his way, scattering, like the Gospel sower, eternal Love in the 
homes of his parish. 

“T have been faithless at times to You, Great Heart,” she sobs 
toher God. “Forgive me and forget my sins. Let this cross atone, 
the worst that can come to a wife. Let my little Calvary bring back 
the memory of Yours, and why You died. Let my earthly love, a 
shadow of Yours, dear Saviour, return, blemished as it is, for I 
want it so. I am Thy creature, not made by strange gods, but by 
Thee, the Author of all love. Console me, lest my heart break in 
my crisis. Let this hellish passion which has seized my husband, 
and slain his soul—oh, let it die, and let there be a resurrection of 
Thy grace in him. Let us live our joint lives in Thy love and Thy 
grace, and that is sufficient for me.” 

And Mary’s Son, more secret now than in the mountain days of 
Nazareth, but powerful always, works His miracles of consolation, 
fanning the smoking flax of despair into the flame of brilliant hope, 
straightening the bruised reed till it stands laughing in the sunlight, 
bringing dead love out of its horrid grave unto a new and better 
life, opening the eyes of blind selfishness and blessing it with the 
spirit of sacrifice. 


“Ask AND You SHALL RECEIVE” 


What fools are Catholics who in their hours of direst need stay 
away from the Source of all strength and consolation! Who go 
to the broken cisterns of this world to draw waters to quench the 
thirst of their souls! Who believe in the voice of the Church, but 
live as the world dictates! If there is a soul listening to me now, 
guilty like the Samaritan woman, who would fain hide her face 
from the other Jewish daughters—if there is such a soul, now is 
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your acceptable time, perhaps the last chance of your salvation, 
The Master is waiting. Come unto Him. He will give you the 
sweet waters that will become in your soul a fountain, springing up 
into life everlasting, making flowers of grace grow, where all before 
was the hot desert of sin. You have but to ask, and you shall 
receive. 


COLUMBUS DAY 
Catholic Patriotism 
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The whole marvelous history of Christian civilization and prog- 
ress is a great series of the glorious achievements of Catholic 
patriotism. That is the force—love of God and love of country— 
which all over the earth has inspired the best minds and the noblest 
hearts of the greatest leaders in every department of the world’s 
progress. 

Whether born in humble thatched roofed cottages amidst the sad- 
dest, poorest surroundings, or bred in the palaces of kings like the 
saintly Louis of France, men guided by the lofty ideals of Catholic 
patriotism have always merited the praise, admiration and venera- 
tion of every nation and time. The countless blessings of social, 
industrial, political and educational advancement, which the sons 
and daughters of this mighty, young republic now enjoy, are the 
magnificent products of centuries of glorious Catholic patriotism. 

That was the force that inspired the great Columbus when, for 
honor of God, the glory of Spain and the Holy Catholic Church, 
he braved the terrors of a trackless ocean, baptized this new world 
in the name of our holy Saviour, and led the way to American civi- 
lization and American progress. 

The highest ideals of Catholic patriotism inspired and encouraged 
that marvelous army of heroic missionaries, pioneer explorers, who, 
like Fathers Marquette and Lallemont, Breboeuf and Jogues, ex- 
plored and named the mighty rivers, mountains and valleys, and 
civilized and educated the native sons and daughters of our beloved 
America. 

Proud and jealous as we American citizens are of all our glori- 
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ous American liberties, we are prouder still when, as Catholic 
Knights of American citizenship, we realize that those liberties are 
built upon principles which Catholic patriots injected into the Great 
Charter centuries ago on the historic field of Runnymede. 


CATHOLIC PATRIOTS 


As the chivalrous Catholic patriots, William Wallace, and Robert 
Bruce, William Tell, John Sobieski, and Andreas Hofer, sacrificed 
their very life blood in defending their countries’ liberties, so the 
Catholic Knights of the United States of America follow the inspir- 
ing example of Catholic Jack Barry, Gen. Moylan, Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, Phil. Sheridan, Gen. Shields, Admiral Benson, 
Archbishop Carroll, Archbishop Hughes and Father Duffy, and 
hundreds of thousands of other Catholic patriots, who gloriously 
fought, and suffered, and died for the honor and glory of the Star 
Spangled Banner and the defence of “the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave.” 


We believe that the future welfare of our beloved country depends 
absolutely upon the proper development of the minds and hearts of 
our citizens. Hence it is that, while piercing the forests and raising 
up our magnificent cities and towns, while cultivating our enor- 
mous fields and farms for the nourishment and food of the world, 
while harnessing the lightning and linking our most distant shores 
with bands of steel and booming all our marvelous manufacturing 
interest—in a word, while spending ourselves for the material 
advancement of our nation, the ideals of Catholic patriotism have 
inspired and accomplished seeming miracles for the intellectual and 
spiritual progress of our country. 


As the Catholic patriots of the glorious Ages of Faith built up 
those marvelous “Sermons in Stone,” the grand old cathedrals of 
Europe, so the chivalrous Knights of American Catholicity have 
erected at least 15,000 Catholic Churches here in the United States 
where the august sacrifice of Christ’s love is offered up, and 
20,000,000 American sons and daughters of the Church are taught 
the very highest ideals and the most serious obligations of Catholic 
patriotism—‘‘Render to God the things that are God’s and to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
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Wuat Catuo.tic Patriotism Has Done 


Catholic patriotism, founded, built, and maintained for centuries 
the glorious old universities of Oxford, Aberdeen, Louvain, Heidel- 
berg, Salamanca, the Sorbonne, the Padua, Bologna, and count- 
less other wonderful seats of learning. A hundred years before 
New England was ever dreamed of, the same spirit erected and 
attracted thousands of students to the Catholic schools and universi- 
ties of Mexico and Peru. With a zeal which is astounding and in 
the face of a most terrible opposition Catholic Americans have cov- 
ered our United States with Catholic schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, where over 1,500,000 American children are being trained 
every day in the very highest ideals of Catholic patriotism. 


Half a million sick and infirm cared for every day in American 
Catholic hospitals; $30,000,000 saved to the nation every year by 
American Catholic schools; an ever-increasing army of poor little 
children cared for and educated in hundreds of American Catholic 
orphanages, countless aged, infirm, wayward and abandoned, nursed 
and reformed and educated in our great American Catholic institu- 
tions; all these stand out prominently among America’s ten times 
ten thousand monuments to practical Catholic patriotism. We 
honor the heroes who in time of war sacrificed everything in their 
battles for God and country. Who can ever sufficiently glorify the 
Catholic patriotism of that grand army of Catholic manhood and 
womanhood who, even in peace and prosperity, voluntarily sacrificed 
all human comforts and devoted their whole lives battling against 
the ignorance and sin and crime and disease which threaten Ameri- 
can life and progress? 


If American millionaires merit our praise when out of their 
abundance they occasionally endow our American religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions, then who can ever measure 
America’s debt of love and gratitude to the poor hard-working 
Catholic patriots who nobly and generously share their last hard- 
earned dollar and give up the best and dearest boys and girls from 
their humble homes for the building up and maintenance of every 
Catholic institution in this Republic? 
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GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN Firty YEARS 


It seems no exaggeration to state that no people have ever made 
greater temporal progress than the Catholic patriots of America. 
Fifty years ago their numbers were small, their financial conditions 
were extremely poor, their education meagre, their political and 
social position was by no means influential. Their ideals of purity, 
family welfare, honesty, industry, piety and respect for authority, 
were built on the Rock of Ages, nourished by the blood of millions 
of martyrs, inspired by 1900 years of glorious history and therefore 
productive of a wonderful harvest. To-day over 20,000,000 sons 
and daughters of the Catholic Church enjoy the blessings of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

It is most common opinion in every quarter that there never was 
a time when there were such glorious opportunities for chivalrous 
Catholics as to-day in our United States of America. The prelates 
and the priests of our Church are respected everywhere in America 
to-day. Knights of Columbus, loyal Catholic laymen, have been 
intrusted with many of the most serious duties in all departments 
of honorable American welfare and progress. Sons of our Church 
preside with dignity over our courts, from the highest place on the 
bench to the humblest village probate department. As law-makers 
they hold most influential places among the members of both houses 
of our national Congress, in our various State Legislatures, and in 
the Boards of Aldermen, Councilmen and Selectmen in almost 
every city and town of the nation. Several States have recently 
chosen Catholic Knights as their Governors and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, and it would be impossible to count the number of Catholic 
men who honor the office of Mayor in the cities of the country. 

Catholic surgeons and physicians and nurses, Catholic scientists 
and professors, in all the great departments of American culture 
have merited the praise and esteem of their fellow men. Catholic 
journalists and Catholic educators now hold high places in their 
very important departments, Catholic business men, tradesmen, 
mechanics, laborers, and farmers, are everywhere favored with 
golden opportunities for the advancement of the glory of our coun- 
try and our Church. 


While we are enjoying all these wonderful fruits of Catholic 
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zeal, who can deny that tens of thousands of dangers continually 
threaten our Church and our country and call for the most severe 
tests of our chivalrous Catholic patriotism? Every day great news- 
papers and magazines, influential individuals and powerful organi- 
zations, deride and threaten our constitution, our laws, and our 
courts of justice. In many of our American cities and towns dur- 
ing the past year our Stars and Stripes have been torn down and 
a red rag run up in its place. Our God-given fundamental prin- 
ciples of equity and justice are criticized and disregarded. Divorce, 
race suicide, and free love are practised to an alarming degree. A 
godless education and a purely materialistic rule of life are proposed 
for the training and guidance of America’s citizens. 

Catholic Knights of America, the greatest Republic on earth calls 
upon us; the Church of the ages commands us in the name of all 
her noblest sons and daughters, in the name of all our noble fore- 
fathers, in the name of Christian civilization, in the name of God, 
unite and sacrifice for God and country and all the highest ideals 
of Catholic patriotism. 























Berent Publications 


A First Book in Ethics. By Henry Woods, S.J., Ph.D. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Price, net: $2.00. 


Natural Justice and Private Property. By Rev. D. Merino. 
(B. Herder, St. Louis.) Price: $1.35. 


Of late years a number of useful works on Ethics have appeared in 
English. Fr. Cronin’s is a classic, and without any doubt still holds 
the first place. The one before us, like that by Fr. Ross, C.S.P., is 
much more elementary, but will be perhaps more easily grasped by 
beginners than a longer treatise. 

We are pleased to note that Fr. Woods tries to make his treatment 
practical and interesting by means of examples and the introduction of 
modern questions in which people of today are vitally concerned. His 
remarks on the republican form of government (pp. 181 ff.) cannot but 
appeal to every thinking and intelligent person. They amount to this, 
that our large democracies, as regards government, are so in name only. 
The governments of the United States and France in practice are 
always in the hands of a few men or groups of men; and from the very 
nature of things this must necessarily be so, however much the people 
may boast of their part in the running of affairs. The author’s views 
on prohibition, social equality, the care of health, etc., are also deserving 
of particular attention. 

Fr. Merino’s work is a dissertation which will repay reading and 
study. Modern society is divided into two camps, capital and labor, 
each warring against the other. It is only an impartial study of both 
sides, grounded on correct ideas and principles, that will ever offer a 
solution of the problems involved. This small work will give help in 
this direction. 


India and Its Missions. Prepared by the Capuchin Mission Unit, 
Cumberland, Maryland. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
Price: $2.50. 


Catholics of the United States are only beginning to realize the neces- 
sity of aiding foreign missions. They are just emerging from the period 
of church building, school erection and other local activities. For years 
the infant church of the Republic received generous assistance from 
mission sources in Europe, and now its children are reaching out a 
helping hand to the heathen lands. The foundation of the Maryknoll 
missions in China and Korea, the movement to establish other semi- 
naries, and the zeal of the religious Orders, are signs that our Catholic 
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people are turning their eyes to the Far East and realizing their duty 
to carry the light of Faith to other nations. 


“India and Its Missions” will stimulate this growing movement. It is 
not only a history of India and its peoples, but also the story of Catholic 
endeavor in that land since the days of St. Thomas, the Apostle. It is 
well written and the facts are taken from authentic sources. A series 
of maps and illustrations make the book interesting and instructive. 
Every Catholic should read this fascinating book and thus excite his 
zeal to do something in the great work which has always been so char- 
acteristic of Catholicism—carrying the Gospel to every nation.—T. P. P. 


Milestones on the Way to Life. By the Rev. William F. Robi- 
son, S.J. (The B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.50. 


Catholic Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. John Lee, P.P. 
Price: $3.50. 


Ever Timely Thoughts. By the Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.25. 


The fourth volume of Father Robison’s series of conferences deals 
with individual and general preparation for eternal life. Clearness of 
expression, simplicity of language, logical arrangement and sound theol- 
ogy are the distinguishing marks of this new work. Catholics will find 
it valuable for strengthening their faith and bringing them nearer to 
God, and the poor wanderers of non-Catholic sects will find in it con- 
solation and, perhaps, inspiration to return to the fold of the Shepherd. 
Priests and laymen will find it an invaluable companion. 

Father Lee has dedicated his book to the religious and secular teach- 
ers of the Irish National Schools. He hopes that it may be introduced 
into every English-speaking country. His desires should be fulfilled, 
for any teacher of children who familiarizes himself with the truths 
contained in its pages will become an ideal preceptor. The book out- 
lines the principles for the guidance of the Christian and contains many 
chapters on topics seldom found in Catechisms, Every Catholic teacher 
in the United States should read this excellent manual. 

Father Garesche is a popular writer on religious topics. Without 
preaching he instills into the mind of the reader sound Catholic truth. 
The present volume is fully up to the standard of his previous work 
and we bespeak a cordial welcome for it—T. P. P. 


Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome. By the Rev. F. Wood- 
lock, S.J.. M.C. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Price: $1.25. 
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The American Convert Movement. By the Rev. Edward J. 
Mannix, S.T.L. (The Devin-Adair Co., New York.) 


The author of “Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome” has printed 
five lectures delivered by him in the Farm Street Church in January 
1923, as a rejoinder to Bishop Gore’s Advent Addresses (1922) in the 
Grosvenor Chapel, Mayfair, on “Catholicism and Roman Catholicism.” 
Fr. Woodlock has taken the Bishop’s statements regarding the Church 
founded by Christ, the Papal Supremacy, Unity of Belief, the Apos- 
tolic Succession and Anglican Orders, and thoroughly exposed the 
fallacy of his claims. 

Bishop Gore is considered the staunchest defender of Anglicanism and 
the most implacable foe of Roman Catholicism. His utterances, there- 
fore, reflect the views of the large majority of those who rejoice in the 
name of “Anglo-Catholics.” To behold their champion refuted is a 
blow to their illogical, unhistorical and extravagant claims. Father 
Woodlock, who has done this thoroughly, should bring light to the de- 
luded souls still following the mirage of Anglicanism. Catholics, also, 
may learn a lesson from him. 

With trenchant pen Father Mannix has sketched the convert move- 
ment in America, from the early days when Lionel Britton, “the church 
warden and his son,” abandoned Anglicanism and sought shelter in the 
bark of Peter, down to the passage of Dr. Kinsman, Bishop of Dela- 
ware, into the fold of Christ. In addition, he has enumerated the 
sources, psychology, process and occasions of conversion, giving con- 
crete examples from the lives of distinguished converts. He has con- 
sulted the autobiographies and biographies of many converts, and his 
references to these will open to the truth-seeker a vast field of explora- 
tion. For the wandering soul seeking consolation, the book is admi- 
rable and will guide him from the house of bondage to the city of peace. 
To the Catholic it will be inspiration to loyalty to Faith. Bishop Shahan 
of the University has written a beautiful preface——T. P. P. 


The Life of Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. By 
Allen Sinclair Will, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. Two Volumes. (The 
E. P. Dutton Co., New York.) Price: $10.00. 


The author of these two volumes has done his work well. Like 
Boswell, in his relation to Johnson, Mr. Will was for years the intimate 
friend of the illustrious Cardinal, listening to his conversation and 
drinking in with eager ears the stories of his early days in the ministry. 
Unlike the English biographer, he was a welcome guest, and entrusted 
with the innermost thoughts of his future hero. When the long, useful 
years of the great churchman were ended, he sat down with sympathetic 
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pen to write the story of his old friend. That he has performed his 
task well, a perusal of the volumes will prove. 

James Gibbons was not only a great ecclesiastic. He was a patriot, 
a statesman, a sage and a diplomat. His biography is the history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States for three score years. Ordained 
to the priesthood during the unhappy days following the attack on Fort 
Sumter, he saw all the horrors of that great war and at its close was 
called upon to revive religion as Bishop of North Carolina and Rich- 
mond. As Archbishop of Baltimore and Cardinal of the Church, he 
became the leading churchman of America and the champion of the 
weak and the distressed. One of his greatest triumphs was the defense 
of the Knights of Labor and his attempt to impress on employer and 
employee, the necessity of following the maxims of the Gospel rather 
than the selfish and unjust principles of avarice and ambition. Like 
his fellow Cardinals, Manning and Lavigerie, he will ever be hailed as 
the champion of the working man. 

His loyalty to the Republic was only surpassed by his devotion to God. 
Every President from Cleveland to the late lamented Harding admired 
his undaunted Americanism. In the days of fraternal strife he was true 
to the Union, although a native of a border state. His patriotism dur- 
ing the World War has become a commonplace of the history of our 
country. “For America had no greater patriot than he, and America 
knew it, and was proud of her knowledge,” writes the London Tablet, 
“for he was America’s first Citizen.” While the nation lives, his name 
will be a synonym for faith and patriotism, and his glorious deeds for 
God and fellow-citizen should influence every American to a worthy 
life. 

His labors in the fields of charity and education were many and 
arduous. The Plenary Council of Baltimore was his crowning glory 
and the foundation of the Catholic University at Washington places his 
name in the category of the Saints and Scholars who reared the uni- 
versities during the Ages of Faith. 

As Priest, Bishop, Archbishop and Cardinal he was the sword-buck- 
ler of the Church in America and helped materially in the present pros- 
perity which she enjoys. To know his career correctly and extensively, 
one must read these two volumes by Dr. Will. Our clerics and laymen 
will find inspiration and courage in the story of his career. He has 
blazed the way for futtre generations and to imitate his achievements 
should be the honorable ambition of every Catholic. 

“Both the Church and America have lost one of their greatest men,” 
said the late Benedict XV. “The name of Cardinal Gibbons will go 
down in history.” To understand fully this noble and exalted tribute, 
one must read these pages of his biography, written by one who knew 
and loved the great Cardinal—T. P. P. 
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A Manual of Pastoral Theology. By the Rev. Frederick Schulze, 
D.D. (The B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $3.00. 


Dr. Schulze calls his admirable work, “a practical guide for ecclesi- 
astical students and newly ordained priests.” It is more than that. 
It is a manual for guiding every priest, irrespective of age, in the dis- 
charge of his sacred duties. The young men especially need some 
guidance in their teaching and preaching, but every shepherd of souls 
needs inspiration and advice. The author has considered the sacra- 
ments, the methods of preaching and instruction, the management of 
parish affairs, the organization and scope of societies, the personal life 
of the priest and his relation to his flock. 


It is an epitome of the obligations of the priestly life, and of the 
priest’s relation to God and His people. It should be in the hands of 
every priest who wishes to serve the Master faithfully and intelligently. 

Dr. Schulze has conferred a great benefit on his fellow priests by 


his scholarly and interesting treatise. He deserves to be congratulated. 
ae 


The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. Literally 
translated by the Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 
Third Part (Supplement), QQ. LXXXVII-XCIX and Appendices. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


With the present volume the translators have completed their ardu- 
ous, but no doubt delightful, task begun over a decade ago, to give us 
in an English dress the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. Catholics 
owe a great debt of gratitude to these men who spared no pains to 
make that monumental work available to those to whom the Latin text 
was a handicap. This volume is a complete treatise on the Last Things 
and forms a unit in itself. Two appendices are added, compiled by 
Nicolai from St. Thomas’ commentary on the Sentences. One deals 
with the quality of those souls who depart this life with original sin 
only ; the other speaks of the quality of those souls who expiate actual 
sin or its punishment in purgatory. The book is probably the best 
Eschatology extant, and we recommend it because of its excellence; 
also because of its special usefulness in these our days, when so 
many errors have crept around us concerning the future life. 


The Religious Vows and Virtues. By Bl. Humbert de Romanis, 
O.P. Edited by James Harrison, O.P. With a Preface by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., S.T.M. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


This is an excellent little treatise on the vows and virtues and 
deserves a wide circulation among religious. The author of this frag- 
ment of thirteenth-century asceticism, Bl. Humbert, the fifth General 
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of the Dominicans, was well qualified to give us the wisdom of his 
time. Not only was he a great and influential churchman, entrusted 
with many important and arduous missions, but his life was a deeply 
spiritual one. In every line of his treatise on obedience we see the 
man of affairs. As a traveler he records the marvelous obedience of 
seamen. What he said about poverty would be excellent reading mat- 
ter for our social reformers. The ideal of poverty has two sides, a 
positive and a negative one. It is not merely a doing without, it is 
also a doing. The book is not lacking in humor. As a matter of fact, 
a sense of humor is a key to the author’s inner meaning. The trans- 
lator has done well to give this little masterpiece in our current tongue. 
Yet the book demands not only a reading, it should be studied and lived. 


Catechism of the “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
For the Use of the Faithful. By R. P. Thomas Pegues, O.P. 
Adapted from the French and done into English by Aelred 
Whitacre, O.P. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


In this volume the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas is reduced to 
catechetical form. The author, who is one of the greatest living expo- 
nents of that monumental text-book, saw the need of an abridged 
form of the work for the use of the faithful in general. In the smallest 
possible compass and in clear terms he gives us the best thought of the 
Angelic Doctor. The objections that go with each article in the original 
have been omitted, and St. Thomas is put before us in the form of 
question and answer. In parentheses at the end of each answer are 
given references to the original. The translator, by eliminating the 
repetition of the questions in the answers was enabled to reduce the 
volume to a convenient size. The fact that this work went through 
eight editions in one year and called forth a special brief of commen- 
dation from Benedict XV, speaks highly in its favor. 

The Catechism is intended for the faithful in general, that is, for 
those who find time and leisure to make use of the Summa in the 
present English translation. For without constant reference to the 
latter, the Catechism is hardly intelligible. In a few instances the 
teaching of the Summa has been replaced by that of the new Code 
without any indication. This defect ought to be remedied in the sub- 
sequent edition. 











